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TWO SHILLINGS 


SUPPLEMENT 


AUCTIONS 


NORTH HERTS 

RABLEY HEATH, KNEBWORTH 

Close to Gt. North Road and only 26 miles 
London. 

A small Country House in quiei rural area, 
with hall, 2 rec., kitchen and offices, 3 bed., 
bathroom. Main water and _ electricity. 
Heated greenhouse and conservatory. De- 
lightful garden. Total area about ? acre. 
For sale by auction, July 16, at Hitchin 
(unless sold by private treaty previously), by 
GEORGE JACKSON & SON, F.R.1.C.S. 

Auctioneers, 120, Bancroft, Hitchin 

(Tel. 4411). 


S. HAMPSHIRE—LYMINGTON 
Delightful Freehold Early Georgian Resi- 
dence equally suitable professional purposes. 

Vv OUSE, 

65, HIGH STREET, LYMINGTON 
Constructed of brick with slated and tiled 
roof. Side entrance gates with direct access 
to garage. Hall, inner hall and corridor, 
3 reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom. Usual offices. Useful outbuild- 
ings. Main services. Delightful walled 

garden. Vacant possession. Which 

HEWITT & CO., F.A.I. 
will offer for Sale by Auction at Lymington 
on July 18. Particulars from the Auctioneers’ 


Offices, 66-67, High Street, Lymington. 
Tel. 2323. 
WOODLANDS 


CHARMOUTH ROAD, AXMINSTER 
In a superb situation *twixt sea and town. 
Charming Modern Residence affording 4 bed., 


bathroom, 3 reception, adequate offices. 
2 garages, greenhouse. All modern con- 
veniences. Feature garden and rough 
paddock. 4 acres in all. Sale by private 
treaty or Auction, July 11. Illustrated 


particulars from: 
TAYLOR & CO. 
Estate Agents, Axminster (Tel. 2323-4). 


FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 

Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 
F.A.1., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2510), Beacons- 
field (Tel. 1054). 


OTTAGE, modernised, for retirement in 

peace and beauty of Shropshire. 3 bed., 

2 rec. All amenities. Bldgs. and paddock. 
Freehold £2,000.—Box 834. 


RESHWATER, 1.0.W. Near sea, buses 

and shops, ete., Freehold House, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 rec., entrance hall, nice kitchen, 
2 sep. w.c.s, bathroom, heater. All services. 
Garden. Very good order. Ideal small guest 
house. Also large vacant Corner Shop suit- 
able cafe or gift shop. £2,500 or lone male 
owner would consider single lady partner, 
good worker and business experience, with 
capital, to develop this excellent proposition, 
Which has many possibilities.—Box 838. 


GENTLEMAN'S RESIDENCE in East 
Devon of select property above sea, 
short distance from sea and golf course. Good 
direct train service. Four bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, magnificent lounge, dining room and 
study. Low price of £7,500.—Apply: Box 831. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey (short walk to 
station). An outstanding property, 
delightfully situated and exceptionally well 


appointed. 3 to 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
cloakroom, 2 reception, offices, garage, 
etc. Superb gardens. Freehold only 


£6,750. Early possession.—Agents: MATSELL 
AND MARTIN, 9, Milner Street, S.W.3 
(KNI. 4501 and 2). 


HUSSEYS 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Surveyors and Valuers, 
17, Gandy Street, Exeter (Tel. 74002-3) 
offer: 

£4 300 Residential Smallholding in 

’ choice district, convenient Honi- 
ton, Sidmouth, etc. Drive approach with 
23 acres of land. The attractive newly-built 
residence (in perfect order) contains hall, 
2 sitting rooms, 3 bedrooms, kitchen, bath- 
room and separate w.c. Garage and deep 
litter house. Main electricity. Modern 


drainage. Own ample water (mains soon). 
Confidently recommended by the Sole Agents. 


£3 300 (open to close offer). Fresh in 
’ the market and bound to sell 
quickly. 


Really attractive DETACHED 
stone-built COTTAGE-RESIDENCE in 
faultless decorative order in half-acre of 
trim level productive garden and lawn. 
Entrance hall, 3 sitting rooms, 3/4 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bathroom and w.c. Detached gar- 
age. Main electricity. Modern drainage and 
own water. Thoroughly recommended by 
the Sole Agents. 


£1 850 Detached Cottage of calibre and 

’ charm, built of stone and thatch 
and in really good repair. Exeter 25 miles. 
Bideford 20 miles. Lounge, 2 bedrooms, 
kitchen and bathroom. Garage, workshop 
and delightful terraced garden, in all about 
1 acre. Thoroughly recommended. 


For details of the above and of Farms, 
Smallholdings, Residential Properties, Hotels, 
Businesses, Garage and Filling Stations 
throughout Devon, Somerset and Cornwall: 
Husskys, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Surveyors and Valuers, 17, Gandy 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 74002-3). 
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FOR SALE—contd. 


NEW PROPERTIES 


TO LET 


RELAND. Barrerspy & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., Westmorelan | 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms. available for sale or letting. 


KENT/SUSSEX BORDER, 10 MILES 
COAST. Hasy reach main-line station. 
Attractive Country Res. of distinction, in 
matured private grounds. 4 princ., 2 sec. 
bedrooms, 2 bath., 2-3 receps., study, cloaks, 
modern offices, services. (Up to 42 acres avail. 
if reqd.) £6,000 F’hold.—VIDLERS, Estate 
Offices, Rye 2124. 


K!NGSDOWN-ON-SEA, Kent (2 miles 
Deal). Pleasantly placed, well-arranged 
Residence in picturesque village with good 
golf course. 4 beds., bath., 2 rec., study, good 
domestic offices. Mod. cosn. Garage. Secluded 
garden. Vacant pos3session—owner leaving 
country. Moderate price. —SOLLEY’s, Estate 
Offices, Sandwich (Tel. 3227) 


LD HEAD, Louisburgh, Mayo. Modern 

Bungalow, picture windows. Magnifi- 
cent sea and mountain scenery, own grounds, 
wooded, overlooking Clew Bay, opposite 
Achill. £3,850.—BouURKh, Antigua House, 
Castlebar, Hire. 


OTTINGDEAN VILLAGE. Overlook- 

ing cricket ground, luxurious modern 
Tudor-style House with latticed windows, in 
secluded setting. Cloakroom, lounge, dining 
room, 4 beds. (main 18 ft. by 17 ft. 6 in.), all 
with h. & ¢., luxurious bath., large kit. All 
in beautiful order with Wilton carpets 
throughout. £6,650.—(Tel.: Brighton 25361). 


ECLUDED Residence in 3 acres mature 

grounds. 3 rec., 5 bed. Mains water. 
Elec. Mod. drainage. Easy reach coast and 
Norwich. Ref. 328. £3,750.—THOS. WM. 
GAZE & SON, Crown Street, Diss. 


EEKING A PROPERTY IN SOUTH 

BUCKS OR WEST MIDDX? YOUR 
OLD-ESTABLISHED LOCAL AGENTS: 
H. & B. LENO, Est. 1898, SOUTH BUCKS 
BRANCH, OAK END ESTATE OFFICE, 
GERRARDS CROSS. Tel. 4211. HEAD 
OFFICE, 192-3, HIGH 
UXBRIDGE, Tel. 6456-7-8. 
HOURS:~ {97 vaamey 5 to 276) 
ALL DAY SATURDAYS. 


ET ABOVE ROTTINGDEAN, in one- 

third acre of garden, with wonderful sea 
views, a sunny detached Tudor-style Resi- 
dence, the interior with oak strip floors, stair- 
case and panelling, central heating. Lounge 
(26 ft. long by 12 ft., with 18 ft. wide section), 
study (or fourth bedroom), dining hall, 
modern kitchen, bathroom and 2 toilets, 3 
bedrooms, large covered balcony. Garage, 
ete. £5,750 (Tel.: Kirkwoods, Woodingdean, 
Brighton 25371). 


SOUTH DEVON, Teignmouth. Very fine 

Detached Family Residence entirely 
modernised and easy to manage. Lovely sea 
views. Mature secluded garden. Lounge. 
study, dining room leads to kitchen with 
Aga, 4-5 bedrooms, bathroom. Double gar- 
age. A really superior property in a select 
position. Offers about £5,750. Freehold.— 
WaYcorTtTs, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 


T. MAWES, Cornwall. 
foreshore. 5 bed., 
photos.—Box 828. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET 


Te LET OR SELL near salmon river: 

Eriss, County Mayo. Bungalow, 2 bed- 
rooms, sitting room, with or without 30 
acres grassland.—MCMAOCHAN, Wigton, Cum- 
berland (Tel.: Wigton 362). 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


OUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD. 

Illustrated booklet of information, CL/ 
104, free on request.—PiTrT & Scorr, LTp., 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4. 
Passages arranged. 


JOSEPH MAY, LTD., the firm with the 
splendid reputation, cut removal costs 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 
Whitfield Street, W.1 (Tel.: MUSeum 2411). 


OVERSEAS REMOVAL’ SPECIAL- 

ISTS. C.R. FENTON & CO., LTD., 
79, Davies Street, W.1. Tel. MAYfair 6875. 
Complete door-to-door service throughout the 
world. Estimates and advice free. 


OVERSEAS REMOVALS. Settlers’ 

effects packed and forwarded by PIcK- 
FORDS, removers and_ storers. First-class 
storage. Branches in all large towns. Head 
Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 
(Tel. CAN, 4444.) 


WARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled ser- 

vice. Specialists in foreign removals to 
all parts at keenest prices. Estimates and 
advice free. 164, Oxford Street, London, W.1 
(MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Street, South- 
port (Southport 56877). 


WEST COUNTRY removal specialists, 

export packers and shippers. High 
recommendations, estimates free. — 
BLATCHFORDS PACKERS & REMOVERS LTD., 
Exeter. Tel. 56261-2. 


BUSINESSES & HOTELS 
FOR SALE 


HOTEL FOR SALE in St. Andrews. 
Corner site in best locality. 9 letting 
bedrooms. Cocktail bar.—Apply: Box 832. 


Bungalow with 
2 rec. Particulars, 


BASTBOURNE. Eastbourne is the finest 
town in the south and we are developing 
its best residential estate. Freehold bunga- 
lows and houses £3,200 to £10,000. Booklet 
C.L. free on request.—MARTIN & SAUNDERS, 
LtTp., 119, South Street, Eastbourne. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLH OLDINGS 


A SPORTSMAN’S HOME 
EAST NORFOLK 

(between Norwich and Cromer) 
Delightfully situated property with vacant 
possession in August next. Comprises small 
modern Lodge of 2 sitting, 4 bedrooms, bath- 
room, every modern convenience, good 
water, electricity; charming garden, peaceful 
surroundings; 13 acres of private broad, 
5 acres woodlands around same. Upkeep 
nominal only: low outgoings. Excellent 
fishing.—Sole Agents: KerITH & SMITH, 
17, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich. 


MACRONEY CASTLE, Kilworth, Co. 
Cork, Ireland. For Sale, Superior Resi- 
dential and Sporting Estate of 175 acres (or 
215 acres) prime lands with charming 
(modernised) residence, in superb order. El. 
light. Water, telephone. Fine buildings. 
River. Hunting, shooting, fishing. Conveni- 
ent and lovely situation.—Full particulars 
from MICHAEL J. MAGNIER & SON, M.I.A.A.. 
Auetioneers, Fermoy, Co. Cork. 


PURPOSE-BUILT Mushroom Farm, oil- 


heated, 10,000 sq. ft. cropping area; and 
charming architect-bUuilt small house, main 
electricity, gas, water. Kent, 49 miles 
London.—Particulars: Box 839. 


HAMPSHIRE. New Forest. Small T.T. 
* Attested Dairy and Stock Farm, about 
50 acres. Pleasant farmhouse of character, 
tastefully converted and modernised, with 
3 bed., 2 reception, office, bathroom, etc. 
Main services. Up-to-date buildings, includ- 
ing milking parlour. Freehold £8,500. Easy 
ingoing. L. and D. stock could be purchased. 
—Sole Agents: HEWITT & Co., F.A.I., Lym- 
ington (Tel. 2323). 


SOUTHFIELD 
CULTS, ABERDEENSHIRE 
ROYAL DEESIDE 
This unique and most desirable property, 
situated in a green belt, is for sale privately. 
The house stands in its own grounds of seven 
and a half acres, partly wooded and including 
three paddocks, overlooking the Dee Valley 
and contains, all on two floors—entrance 
lounge hall, parquetry flooring, with cloak- 
room (wash-hand basin); 4 public rooms 
(one 12 feet by 26 feet, another 17 feet by 
24 feet) both with bay windows; 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, staff bathroom, kitchen with 
Beeston boiler and immersion heater, and 
usual domestic offices. Ample pantry and 
cupboard accommodation. 
A gardener’s house, entrance lodge, large 
garage, 2 heated greenhouses with potting 
shed, attractive flower gardens and lawn 
tennis and quoits courts are all contained in 
the policies. There is also a field of five and 
a half acres adjoining. 
Main water supply, electricity and drainage. 
The property, although completely secluded, 
is situated only 3 miles from Aberdeen and 
adjacent to a main bus route. 

For further particulars and cards to view, 
‘and if required, photographs, apply to 
Messrs. CARLE, DUTHIE & FERRIES, 
Advocates, 18, North Silver Street, Aberdeen 
(Tel. 27241). 


WEST KENT, London 1 hour. Detached 

post-war freehold House, 4 bedrooms, 
2 reception, large kitchen, bathroom, cloak- 
room, Rayburn. Main electricity and water. 
Panoramic views. Nearly 6 acres. 2 acres 
soft fruit, small orchard, henyard. Useful 
outbuildings. Ideal for retirement. £6,000 or 
near offer. No agents.—Box 833. 


WANTED TO RENT, Dairy Holding, 20 

to 40 acres, Michaelmas or earlier. 
Exp’d farmer. 60 miles radius of address.— 
PITCHER, Edmondsham, Wimborne, Dorset. 


WANTED TO RENT 


REQUIRED to rent, unfurnished, on long 

lease, Country House or Wing, period 
preferred. 5-6 bed., 3 sitting, 2 baths., staff 
quarters. Basins. Mains. Garage. Easy gar- 
den.— Box 830. 


WANTED TO RENT. By company 

director from Rhodesia, no family, 
wanting a quiet rest in pleasant surround- 
ings—a small furnished country cottage, 
with modern conveniences, for a period of 
6 to 8 months, from Aug. or Sept.—Box 827. 


PROPERTY WANTED 


SMALL Country House in secluded situa- 
tion with some land. Service cottage or 
lodge an advantage.—Box 821. 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


DEMOLITIONS. Old property cleared 
by Syp BisHop & Sons DEMOLITION, 
LTp., 282, Baring Road, London, S8.B.12. 
LEE 7755. 
orp AND OBSOLETE PROPERTIES 
removed quickly and cheaply. Very 
large properties purchased. Devon, Dorset 
and Somerset.—WADSWORTH DEMOLITIONS, 
Lrtp., Newton, Poppleford, Devon. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS AND HUN 
STABLING. The conversion is. 
arranged of a fine country mansion into 
contained residential flats, each with } 
good lounge, kitchen, 2 bedrooms, bathre|| 
etc. Main electricity. Central heatin: 
hot water provided. Garage. Firs! 

hunter boxes available, either wit 

without full livery, and summer grazing| 
home farm. The property is in a pic}j 
position—} hr. Henley-on-Thames, | 
South Oxfordshire Hunt.—For fur) 
details, write: Box 840. 


Furnished 
—i 


JACOBEAN Country House (part ny} 

recent) near Battle. 5 bedrooms, 2 bi 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, et¢., with staff 
of 3 rooms, kitchen and bathrm. 1 acre low, 
grounds with gardener. Daily help in ho 
Produce from farm. Stabling and grad” 
for pony if desired. To let for a year or| 
14 gns. p.w. to include 
TURNER, LORD & RANSOM, 127, 
Sti, W.1. GRO. 2838. 


| EAVE: Sussex Cottage available 
44 gns.—ACHESON, 18, Grosvenor Aq 
Carshalton, Surrey. : 


ORFOLK. Furnished Flats. Bedroo 
sitting room, kitchen, h. and ec. wa‘ 
electric light. Domestic help availa 
Garage. Tel. All country produce. Ove) 
visitors welcomed. Situated charming ¢ 
try residence. Pleasant garden and w 

5 miles Cromer, 18 Norwich.—MRs, CARN 

Elderton Lodge, Thorpe Market, Norwich’ 


TORQUAY. Luxury Residence with mj} 
nificent sea views. 8 beds., 4 rec. rm 
5 bathrms. Electric lift. Garage. Beauti) 
gardens. To let furnished from mid-Augu) 
—Apply: HAARER & Mo?Ts, Owner’s Agen 
Newton Abbot (Tel. 1503). } 


Unfurnished th 


USSEX HIGHLANDS, near trout fishi! 
(1 mile) Weir Wood Reservoir, 8.-C. Wi 

of converted house in beautiful surroundin! 
35 miles London; 2 rec., lounge, all mé 
cons., etc. Garden, garage, stables. Resid@), 
gardener. Rent £340 exc., available on lea 
from Sept. 29.—Pars. 
ESTATE OFFICE, nr. 
Tel. Sharpthorne 33. 


VISCOUNT HEREFORD wishes to © 
unfurnished, Bowley Court, Bodenha 
Herefordshire. 


Charming medium-siz 


— ee 


OVERSEAS 


Farms for Sale 


ENYA, 978 a. highly developed Mixes 
Farm on slopes of Mt. Elgon; rich loa 
suitable for maize, wheat, coffee, pyrethru 
and dairying; altitude 6,600 ft., rainfall 42 in 
temperature 52 to 84. Permanent stream 
hydrams; irrigated fruit, flower and ve: 
table garden; full range implements, official; 
recorded herd and crops, £40,000.—Full pai 
ticulars from B. J. SPRATT, Kitale, Kenya, ¢ 
East Africa House, Trafalgar Square. 1 


ANGANYIKA, established Poultry Farn) 
50 acres, permanent two-bedroomed hous:| 
adequate outbuildings, £8,000 quick sali) 
Owner now getting too 0old.—Apply: EAS 
54, St. Mary Axe, E.C.3. i 


To Let Furnished al 


SWITZERLAND. ZERMATT. New!) 

furnished modern Apartment avyailabil 
6 months or less. Sleep 4, rent varying wit) 
season, payable sterling. Central but quie! 
balconies facing south.—Box 820. a 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 

AUCTIONEERS, SURVEY OR 
AND VALUERS 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun 
try.—PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27) 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (16). 


BERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun 
ties. Town and Country Properties of al 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorpora' 
Watts & Son), 23, Market Place, Re: 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRICT? 
—Agents: STAINES & Co. (Est. 1892) 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill. Tel. 349. 


HANNEL ISLANDS. English Agent 
with local offices.—RuMsEY & RUMSEY 
Bournemouth, and 14 branch offices. 


COTSWOLDS. Also Berks, Oxon ant 
“ Wilts.—Hopss & CHAMBERS, Chartere 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estat 
Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), am 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113/2194). 
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MISS SUSAN WILLS 


Miss Susan Wills is the elder daughter of Major John Wills and the Hon 
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COUMPERY IPE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 


COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2 
Telephone, Covent Garden 2692 
Telegrams, Country Life, London 
> 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON-STREET 
WiG.2; 


Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 


Telegrams, Advitos, Rand 
London 


The Editor veminds correspondents that communica- 
tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition 1s complied with. 
Postage on this issue (Newspaper Rate): Inland 4d.; 
Canada 14d.; elsewhere abroad 44d. Annual sub- 
scription vates including postage: Inland 117s. 6d.; 
Abroad 113s. 8d.; Canada 111s. 6d. 


POPC CCU 


SPREAD OF LIVESTOCK BREEDS 


NDER the presidency of Prince Philip, 
| | the Royal Agricultural Society of 

England looks forward to a successful 
show at Norwich next week. The livestock 
entries, larger in several sections than last 
year, promise full representation to the many 
pure breeds which are maintained in Britain. 
Probably we have too many separate breeds, 
and if this were a young country where farm- 
ing had begun within the last 100 years or 
so. it is certain that our farmers would not 
deliberately seek to create such variety. Now 
that transport has closed distances we find the 
Clun Forest and Kerry Hill sheep, for example, 
spread through the Midlands and South of 
England. We could no doubt manage perfectly 
well with three or four breeds of lowland sheep 
and two breeds of hill sheep. Possibly if we 
were starting afresh one national breed, kept 
pure or crossbred, like the Romney in New 
Zealand, would serve almost all needs for wool 
and fat lamb production. 

But we possess this wealth of variety. 
Everyone knows the merits of each breed for 
particular conditions and can make comparisons 
with the breeds that thrive in similar conditions 
in other parts of the country. So there would 
be no virtue in enforcing uniformity. The 
markets are the best guide to the worth of a 
breed and its crosses, and there will always be 
the enterprising newcomers to a district who 
break away from the breed types established 
locally. If they succeed in doing better than 
their neighbours, then others follow. Local 
fashions are not as rigid as they were. 

At Norwich we shall see the breeds of East 
Anglia at their best: Red Poll cattle, Suffolk 
sheep, Essex pigs and the Suffolk Punch, almost 
a rarity now that horses have had to give way 
almost everywhere to tractors. Red Poll herds 
are now spread widely through the country, as 
the dual-purpose cows will give a useful calf for 
beef as well as milking well themselves. There 
is some satisfaction in keeping to a pure breed 
that will serve both purposes, although the 
more popular trend in recent years has been 
towards using a beef bull, such as the Aberdeen- 
Angus, the Hereford or the Shorthorn, to cross 
with the lower-yielding cows in dairy herds to 
produce beef stores. The white-faced Hereford 
has travelled far, as may be judged from the 
appearance of many beef cattle throughout 
England. So has the Aberdeen-Angus. The 
Shorthorn cross, not so readily identified, can 
do even better with the dairy type like the 
Ayrshire. Breeding with an eye to beef as well 
as milk has necessarily become so general that 
the pedigree cattle societies, with the blessing 
of the R.A.S.E., could with advantage engage 
in competitions to demonstrate the prepotency 
of their stock. A white face or a black poll does 
not necessarily denote the acme of perfection. 
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Next Monday, the day before the show 
opens, Prince Philip will preside over the 
first Conference of Royal Agricultural Societies 
of the Commonwealth. There are fifteen agri- 
cultural societies, ranging from as far away 
as New South Wales, Kenya and Natal to 
the Royal Welsh and the Royal Highland, that 
rank for invitation. Their representatives will 
discuss how the societies can usefully co-operate 
in various spheres and possibly a new organisa- 
tion may be formed to bring their interests 
together. An early task might well be to clear 
away anxieties (beyond justified disease pre- 
cautions) that occasionally block the trade in 
pedigree livestock from one Commonwealth 
country to another. It would be valuable also 
to have an exchange of experience between 
those societies which have tried to bring per- 
formance as well as good looks and pedigree 
into the score for ring awards. New Zealand is 
probably ahead of England in making this 
assessment of true worth in terms which com- 
mercial farmers appreciate. The Show must be 
more than a display case for the fancier. 


GYPSY 


N a summer-dark night in the chalk pit, 
In return for a couple of crowns, 
She told me the oldest of peoples 
Were not the dead on the downs. 


And she slipped the coins under her velvet 
And lifted a blackberry eye 

And showed me a crack in the chalk pit 
And said: “That'll tell you why.” 


And her fingers caught hold of my coat sleeve 
And hey lips in my ear said, “Come,” 

And I listened and heard in the deep chalk « 
A drum-stick tapping a drum. 


And I listened and heard vn the deep chalk, 
My two knees knocking with fear, 
The oldest of all the peoples 
Shout, ‘Holla, we've hiding herve.” 
H. H. BAsHFOoRD. 


AN AFFRONT TO PLANNING 


N the great conurbations it is sometimes 
found that the public houses on one side of 
a road are open at an hour when those on the 
other side are closed. The explanation is usually 
the simple one that the boundary between two 
licensing authorities runs down the middle of 
the road. The social effect of the differing views 
of the two authorities may not be very serious, 
and the situation provides the individualist with 
a cherished jest against public authorities. 
A similar situation in relation to planning is 
more than serious; it can be, intolerable. An 
instance of it has occurred in Yorkshire. After 
the Sheffield City Council had refused permission 
for the building of a rolling mill in its green belt, 
and the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, following a public enquiry, had upheld 
that refusal, the project received approval in 
respect of another site, so close to the prohibited 
position as to be divided from it only by a 
railway track. The explanation that the new 
site is under the jurisdiction of the West Riding 
County Council is serious enough if, as seems to 
be the fact, the County Council were well aware 
of Sheffield’s objection to the adjoining position. 
What is worse, and should receive the immediate 
attention of Parliament, is that the Ministry 
which rejected the first proposal should approve 
the second, for surely such inconsistency makes 
nonsense of planning and brings derision upon 
a local authority which did its duty conscien- 
tiously. 


THE ARUNDEL ESTATE BILL 


HEN the Duke of Wellington offered 

Apsley House to the nation in 1947, the 
welcome accorded to his action by Mr. Attlee’s 
administration and by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment was all that a generous donor could desire. 
The Duke of Norfolk’s offer of Arundel Castle 
was received well enough by the House of Lords 
on May 1 last, and the relevant Bill was passed 
there without opposition; but since then the 
subject has scarcely been mentioned except in 
the context of criticism and of speculation about 
the advantage that might accrue to the Duke 
from acceptance of the offer. True, the Bill has 
yet to be debated in the Commons, but the 


mere mention of it there before the Whits 
recess was sufficient to provoke cries of dissent} 
Just how much all this noise amounts to i 
terms of genuine public opinion is a questio; 
worth asking. Whether some who contribute ¢ 
its volume know the facts of the matter i 
another question which merits reflection. As 
gift, the Duke of Norfolk’s offer is not very 
different from that of the Duke of Wellington, 
except that the Arundel Bill raises the hereditary 
character of the Duke of Norfolk’s office of Ear 
Marshal, though only by seeking to make 
Arundel Castle,the official residence of the 
holder of that office, not by reinforcing in any 
degree the hereditary nature of the appointment 
Those who are sincerely concerned to expres: 
public opinion should be quite sure that the 
nation at large would wish that aspect of the 
matter to obscure the quality and value of the 
gift, before they encourage strident voice: 
demanding that the offer to the nation shall be 
scorned by the Commons. 


GROUSE ENQUIRY 


WO points of interest have emerged so fa 

from the enquiry into the decline of the rec 
grouse in-Scotland, which is being held mainly 
on about 1,600 acres of varied moorland ir 
Glenesk, Angus. The Scottish Landowners 
Federation (26, Rutland-square, Edinburgh, 1) 
at whose invitation the Nature Conservancy i; 
holding the enquiry, reports that of more thar 
100 birds marked in one area last autumn only 
30 cocks and 21 hens remained by Christmas 
and that in May there were 32 cocks and 20 hens 
In other words, the losses occurred in autumn 
and between Christmas and spring the numbe! 
of birds remained virtually stable. Whethe 
the losses were attributable to vermin or som¢ 
other cause has apparently not been definitely 
established. In the second place, at the break-uy 
of coveys for pairing nearly all the old cock: 
stayed where they were, while the young one: 
disappeared. In order to obtain further infor 
mation on these and other points the Federatiot 
is proposing to extend its enquiries to moors in 
different parts of Scotland and to start a pilo 
scheme for the ringing of grouse and blackgam« 
chicks. For this an additional £2,000 will b 
needed for each of the years 1957-8 and 1958-9 
and the Federation hopes that all those who 
though not actually owners of grouse moors, ar 
interested in grouse shooting, will help it i i 
this sum. 


PRIVATE FORESTRY CATCHES UP 


HE Forestry Commission admits, in it 

1956 report, to have fallen very much shor 
in the programme for it outlined at the end 
the war. Of 900,000 acres envisaged for affores 
tation and replanting, 61 per cent., or 548, 006 
acres, has been planted; and of the plantabk 
area to be acquired, 1,850,000 acres, the actua 
amount is only 27 per cent., or 493,000 acres 
Both categories, moreover, show a_ stead} 
decline over the past three years. The explana 
tions given, shortage of suitable land and 
relatively, of labour, are palpably true; bw 
while the targets originally set were also possibl 
too high, it is clear now that attempting t 
reach them too quickly has been the real caus 
of the short-fall. A contributory reason, mi 
doubt, is that the Commissioners prefer not t 
acquire already mature woodlands; however 
they are convinced that enough land of th 
right type exists to produce eventually 5,000,00 
acres of properly managed woodlands unde 
State or private management. Indeed, anothe 
and encouraging reason for the Commission’ 
deficiency is the steady progress of privat 
replanting. In the same period private owner 
have planted 165,000 acres—82 per cent. of th 
programme envisaged—and in 1956 actuall) 
exceeded it with 27,100 acres (estimated 25,000 
For the third party in afforestation, the rabbit 
the figures are also (for the moment) cheering 
41,000 killed in 1956, as compared with 292,00 
in 1954. But they are already increasing, as 
the grey squirrels—17,000 more killed in 195 
than in 1955. 
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NOTES 
By IAN NIALL 


OST people are familiar with the baker’s 
dozen. I can’t say that any of the bakers 


I have known has ever givenmea baker’s 
dozen, and I suspect that a baker’s dozen is 
something he counts out to himself. Twelve 
hot-cross buns or twelve loaves are a dozen so 
far as most bakers are concerned when they 
sell their wares. Most chick breeders send out a 
dozen day-olds, and one gets twelve little balls 
of fluff in the container when it arrives at the 
station, but at least one of these merchants 
sends us thirteen, a chick-breeder’s dozen, one 
might say. .We have had three dozen day-olds, 
a total of thirty-nine chicks, and each time we 
have praised the system and yet made no 
profit, for each time we have had exactly one 
loss in thirteen. At the moment we are rearing 
the third breeder’s dozen and the chicks are ten 
days old or so. When we had them as day-olds 
they all seemed perfect. One looked a runt and 
grew that way with the passing of the days, but, 
like a runt in a litter of pigs, he has shown a 
certain character and promises to turn out the 
toughest of the lot. But number thirteen is 
something we shake our heads over. He or she 
has weak feet. Bad feet are a great curse to man 
or beast, and to chicks that run to and fro at the 
clucking of their foster mother bad feet are a 
‘sore handicap. 


* * 
* 
UMBER thirteen walks on his elbows—or 
perhaps one should say the backs 


of his knees. He manages to get up banks and 
over most obstacles, but it takes time. I suppose 
we should make an end of him now, but there is 
something in the way he contends with his 
disability that makes mercy-killing impossible. 
He doesn’t attempt to hurry. I fancy he catches 
more insects and finds more grubs than his 
brothers and sisters. While they rush ahead he 
stumps into the side of a nettle or valerian 
flower and beginssearching it methodically for the 
‘insects, spiders or grubs that he likes. The rest 
chirp and run about, but he can’t get therein time 
and can’t keep up with them. They waste their 
‘substance while he improves his. He bids fair 
to becoming the biggest of the bunch yet, the 
runt notwithstanding. We have named him 
Stumpy and cheer him on when he struggles to 
go where his foster mother and the rest of the 
family have gone. Unlike human beings in 
similar circumstances, he isn’t sorry for himself, 
and in fact there is even a smugness about the 
way he conducts himself. Rightly or wrongly 
we have spared him, and he has all the moral 
support we can give him. 


* * 
* 


HE jackdaws in our chimney have reached 

an important stage in their young lives. 
They are fledged and no longer clamour inside 
the dark chimney, but make most of their 
noise in the opening. They have awakened 
us several mornings of late, and the alarm clock 
is no longer necessary. Soon they will be off. 
The first flights have taken place and the next 
step will be the removal of the brood to roost in 
the trees across the road. Up the hill they have 
been cutting hay and the jackdaws are always on 
the newly cut fields taking insects, so that our 
resident birds will soon be reduced to two again 
—two that will take up serious residence only in 
‘late autumn. 

The other morning a neighbour stood in the 
road outside our house talking to himself in 
Welsh, or so I thought. One becomes used to 
poets and the Muse in Wales, but the man con- 
cerned has never to my knowledge aspired to 
being a bard. I looked down at him and found 
that his remarks were addressed to a young 
jackdaw on the garden wall, and a comical bird 
it looked, too, for it appeared to be wearing 
furry stockings or have the feathered legs of an 
eagle. Obviously it had taken flight from the 
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PEEPING TOM 


nest in our chimney with its feet and legs 
entangled in something like carpet felt or the 
one-time contents of an electric cleaner. When 
young jackdaws or young crows first take the 
air they seem rather tattered, naked, young 
and yet old, as all the crow tribe are old. Per- 
haps this is because they trust nobody. I had to 
go down and look at this youngster. He hopped 
along the wall, dipped and dodged round 
coping stones, and was generally uneasy. Some- 
times he sat up and looked like a cartoon of an 
eagle with the fluff round his shanks, and I had 
a good laugh at him, but this didn’t set him at 
ease at all and finally he flapped his wings and 
made a desperate effort to get away. His 
fluffy stockings slid down and dangled from his 
ankles until he went low over a neighbour’s 
wire fence which stripped them off completely 
and almost brought him to the ground. 

It was only when this happened that I 
noticed that one of the parents had been keeping 
pace with the youngster, flying perhaps twenty 
feet above him and swerving with him as he finally 
headed for the trees across the road, narrowly 
missing a van that came rushing past at that 
moment. After a while the parent bird came 
back and joined his better half on the chimney. 
I could swear that all he said was ““Young fool!” 
The rest of the brood sat round the chimney and 
said nothing and I looked at them again and 
thought how like some children they seemed, 
horrified at the daring of their brother and 
enjoying the fact that he had got himself into 
hot water by showing initiative. 

* * 
* 

CANADIAN correspondent of mine com- 

ments on the keeping of new potatoes for 
Christmas with a point that quite escaped me 
at the time I mentioned the subject to him— 
the depth to which the cold hand of winter 
reaches. Situated near the coast, I rarely find 
the topsoil frozen, and, if it is, it is only the crust 


that is affected. It would be possible nearly 
any winter to bury potatoes or anything else 
prone to frost as little as four inches below the 
surface. I have known dahlias and geraniums 
come through without harm, which is a matter, 
not of ground temperature, but of air tempera- 
ture. Pests of all sorts recover earlier in such 
places, but there is a price to be paid for every- 
thing. In Canada I don’t suppose anyone would 
think of trying to keep new potatoes until the 
end of the year. 


* * 
* 


“1 T won’t work out here,”’ says my Canadian 

friend. “‘ The frost at times goes down six feet. 
Four feet is about the usual run. The grave- 
diggers often encounter frozen earth at this 
depth. Anything in a shed with three-feet-thick 
insulated walls would not be safe enough in 
some winters, and yet the other day I picked 
up a potato that had been in the ground all 
winter and was still quite good. We can, of 
course, get new potatoes early in the New Year 
from the United States for about the same price 
that you would pay for new potatoes in late 
spring or early summer. For the last three 
weeks [the letter is dated May 25] we have been 
getting ripe strawberries from the United States 
for 2s. 6d. a pint basket. These were in first- 
class condition, and new carrots and radishes as 
well as cabbage and cauliflowers were to be had 
at the same time.”’ 

At about the same date I was sampling the 
first strawberries to be found in the north with 
home-grown on the label. They cost ten shillings 
a pound. I am not sure what a pint of straw- 
berries weighs, but I have a suspicion that the 
American ones could hardly have cost as much 
had they been flown over to this country. One 
must, of course, pay for a taste of the unusual 
—the first strawberry, first salmon and early 
asparagus, be it nine-tenths stalk and one-tenth 
edible tip. 
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CHOOSING A COUNTY TO LIVE IN © 


HY, someone asked me—someone from 

Shropshire, which is an admirable 

county—did you choose to settle in 
Wiltshire? Isn’t it dull? 

It is not dull; and in a way I think that, 
rather than choose, I was in a way chosen. 

I first came to Wiltshire, about twenty- 
five years ago, by the accident of hating London 
at week-ends, and needing a walk and a night 
away from the traffic of an angle between 
Kingsway and High Holborn, and not quite 
knowing where to go for it. The map suggested 

space and air in Wiltshire. I had never set foot 

in the county, I think; only passed through it 
on journeys from Cornwall to London, London 
to Cornwall. 

A train landed me there, 75 miles 
out of the stenches of London, in the Pewsey 
Vale, which is chief of those wide vales of good 
farming land that are to be found in Wiltshire, 
and that, in a way, are not Wiltshire at all. 
The truest Wiltshire is 200, 300, 400 ft. above 
these vales: the truest Wiltshire is a country of 
grass, almost of prairie, a country of dry chalk 
and rolling hills or a rolling plateau; and it was 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


up and up on to the hills I walked that first day 
by a green track. 

I climbed 500 ft. up the green curve of a 
long, long hill, to the prairie on top; and then, 
with an unexpected music, or sound at any rate, 
in my ears, coming and going, rising and falling, 
I crossed a ditch and, by a cutting through a 
long wall of grass, a long snaky bulwark over 
the downs. 

The music was sheep bells—the first I had 
ever heard—and very nearly the last I heard 
until one fairly recent day when I heard them 
again coming down into Broad Chalke. 
The great ditch-and-rampart, running across 
Wiltshire, across the prairie like a scenic rail- 
way, was Wansdyke, built about 1,000 years ago 
to prevent our ancestors, English settlers, 
raiders, rustlers, from sweeping across the 
prairie and stealing the sheep and the cattle of 
the British farmers who lived on the upland of 
Wiltshire. Later on, when the English had con- 
quered Wiltshire and settled down, they looked 
at this long rampart and ditch, so high, so deep, 
so long, and having forgotten how and why and 
when it was built, they called it after their god 


THE VALE OF PEWSEY FROM HAM HILL IN WILTSHIRE, THE COUNTY OF 
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“The truest Wiltshire is a country of grass, almost of 


prairie, a country of dry chalk and rolling hills or a rolling plateau” 


Woden, whose name we have in Wednesday, 
Woden’s Day; they called it Woden’s Dyke, 
Wansdyke. 

I had never heard of Wansdyke then; | 
don’t think I noticed it on the map—or, fol 
that matter, on the ground, though I remember 
the tall grass of the gap. Yet Wansdyke, and 
Avebury, which was a few miles ahead, across 
grass and summer, and slope and sunshine, and 
the stones of Avebury, take you back nearer tc 
the beginnings of all England, all Britain, all o: 
whatever the country was called when the 
Channel was established, long before the first 
Briton arrived. 

I spent my first Wiltshire night at Avebury 
Expecting an admirable second day, I woke up 
Everything was blotted in fog. It was dis 
appointing. The night before I had walked ou 
along the circular rampart under the Pole Sta 
and the Plough, and I had heard a noise I nov 
connect always with Wiltshire and Avebury an¢ 
Stonehenge, the other great prehistoric tempk 
20 miles away deeper into the Wiltshire prairie 
in the air, above the stones, out of the air anc 
out of the darkness: the noise of lapwing: 
shrieking to and fro. It is a noise which alway: 
seems to me to belong not to birds but to men 
or ghosts of men; a noise of the dead who wer 
buried inside these circles 4,000 years ago anc 
are still trying to get out. 

But to return to that fog. If it wasn’ 
exactly a blessing in disguise, it provided ; 
drama on the Sunday, blank and white. Behin¢ 
Avebury there is a tangle of now, for the mos 
part, abandoned green lanes, drovers’ throug! 
lanes making for Devizes, and shorter lane 
which linked up great common fields across thi 
Lower Chalk. 

Working ways out from the map, but no 
quite realising what was ahead, I took one of th 
green lanes, and trudged and trudged along i 
a little disconsolately in the fog, till the lan 
between its raggedy hedges of blackthorn an 
whitethorn -and spindleberry widened an 
dipped a bit; and suddenly there was no fog 
Suddenly there was clearest sunshine, ove 
another Wiltshire of an aspect altogethe 
different. 

I had come, without quite realising it wa 
there, to the edge of the long escarpment whic! 
drops down from the Lower Chalk towards th 
flattish lands, the clay lands of the Briste 
Avon. The exact spot where I emerged, wher 
the fog lifted, was above Corton Manor, th 
farm and manor of a corfe or gap (as in Corf 
Castle) in this chalk escarpment. 

Rather as though I were descending into | 
promised land, I walked through the ga) 
between high banks or steeps of greyish chalk 
between a whole pink shrubbery of rest-harrow 
Under the gap was the most delicious platforr 
of grass, with a single holly tree, an enormou 
single willow tree half blown over and walkin 
with its branches like a dragon, and a singl 
thatched barn. And below this platform was. 
second platform, where the greensand came ou 
below the chalk, on which platform the mano! 
which had declined to a farm, and the farr 
buildings, were all collectéd. Below this secon 
platform the landscape went away blue an 
green and wide, in diminishing dark-edge 
squares and rectangles across a tributary of th 
Avon. 

I did not realise quite how “old” the scen 
was, immediately below. At any rate, there ha 
been a Roman, or a Romano-British settlemen 
there before the Anglo-Saxon or English one 
and I do not wonder. No place was made s 
comfortably, with such blandness, for settle 
ment, so much in the centre of light and th 
happiness of light. No place also smiled wit 
such self-assurance as on that afternoon. 

There and then I made a resolution. O) 
the first green platform between the holly, th 
willow and the barn I would build a sma 
summer place, if I could get the land; I woul 
come there, with the escarpment almost a cli! 
at my back, and look out over the enormou 
view. 


The resolution was never kept. But a 
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least it speaks for the excellence of 
the place and the happiness of the 
afternoon, in the sun, below the 
fog. When I visit the platform, 
though the barn has been aban- 
doned and has tumbled down, and 
the holly tree and the willow are 
nearly dead, I still think there 
would be no better place for a 
house, or at any rate a summer 
house, on this high line between 
Wiltshire of the chalk and Wilt- 
shire of the plain. 

I heard and experienced some- 
thing else for the first time during 
that week-end. The builders of 
Avebury and Stonehenge were 
agricultural people, in their crude 
way: they grew barley, they kept 
cattle and sheep, like the Britons 
after them and the English after 
the Britons; and upland Wiltshire 
is still a country of cattle and 
sheep (back again, though not as 
abundant as they used to be) and 
grain, and of farmers and farm- 
workers whose forbears were those 
first Englishmen who raided across 
Wansdyke. I heard for the first 
time Wiltshire speech, which is a 
long, slow, muscular, rather sly 
speech: 

A harnet zet in a hollur tree, 

A proper spiteful twoad was he; 

And a merrily zung while he 

did zet 
His stinge as shearp as a bag- 
gonet. 
Or would you, if you come, say, 
from Westmorland, understand 
the Wiltshire farmer who, in his 
viscous speech, said to the boy who couldn’t 
get down from the top of the rick because 
there was no ladder: “Ah, shut thy eyes and 
walk about a bit.’”’ Or could you follow the 
farmer who remarked when his wife died: “ Ah, 
it did knock me all of a heap. You zee I were 
not used to death. If it had bin a couple o’ 
darters that had died, twould a come as easy as 
hay-meaking.”’ 

Wiltshire speech is like much else in this 
open intriguing country; itis a reminder of the 
origins of human society in Britain. For me 
Wiltshire came to mean not only open country 
and white clouds (open country is rare in Eng- 
land, where everything is enclosed like a park 
or a garden), not only an absence of the pres- 
sures of London, not only walking and riding 
along grass tracks to an horizon; it came 
to mean also a healthy sense of the past. 
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DOWNS NEAR THE BERKSHIRE BORDER. 


“Upland Wiltshire is still a country « 


cattle and sheep and grain” 


It meant the barrows heaped over the dead, 
over their bones, over their ashes, 2,000, and 
3,000, and 4,000 years ago; the hill-forts in 
which Celtic farmers lived and within which 
they collected their cattle in times of invasion 
and land-grabbing, when England was as 
undeveloped as 19th-century Australia or North 
America; it meant the Roman roads, raised up 
with bold aggers or ridges on either side, strid- 
ing over Wiltshire direct, disused, forgotten. 
And always in the middle there is Stonehenge, 
more compact, more impressive than Avebury, 
to remind us that long before London was 
thought of, and before Rome existed, Wiltshire 
under its vast skies was the centre of life and 
culture—of a kind—in Britain, to which all the 
green trackways of prehistoric man were 
directed. ; 

That is the past: in the present, Wiltshire 


to me is a summer country, of cloud and « 
hawthorn bushes, equally white. 

I came back on another afternoon, farthe 
along the escarpment. And directly underneat 
it, exactly on the line between the Wiltshire « 
the clay and prairie Wiltshire, I found an 
rebuilt a tiny derelict cottage from which 
could look out over an agricultural world, not < 
all dominated by towns and bustle. There we 
a farm below, across a lane and an orchard an 
past a barn. Every day I set my clock by 
noise in the farmstead, of the milking machin 
a gentle throbbing which came on and a1 
nounced that it was time to have tea. 

Driving in to shop, I passed (and still pas: 
though I have changed the cottage for a neigl 
bouring farm-house) the only factory of a kin 
which is appropriate to Wiltshire—a “mil 
factory; and I add to my noises of the count 
the metallic clinking, a cheerful pleasant musi 
I consider, of the milk churns as they come 0 
the lorry or are loaded on again, emptied of thei 
liquid. 

Of course, there is another side to Wilt 
shire: it is remote, though so near London, iti 
peaceful, but it is also a bit too warlike. Ove 
the hills at the back of my home, if the wind i 
the right way, I hear at times a rumble am 
grumble and growl of artillery practice out 01 
the prairie. I come home, off the prairie. Ifa 
the backdoor I am greeted by geese, I am als 
greeted, since Wiltshire is smooth and has aero 
dromes, by a jet, which will crash by, cutting 
tearing, roaring, mixing its enormous noise will 
the goose noises. 

I do not mind. Anyway, there are als 
planes high up, airliners on the way to Ney 
York or Canada, which make gentler noises 
more in keeping. I see their port and starboar¢ 
lights in the sky; on the clear nights of thi 
year’s great comet more than once I saw a greel 
light, then a red light cutting across the comet’ 
tail. Also evening after evening I see delightiu 
vapour trails drawn by almost invisible plane 
up and up across the enormous skies. Some 
times these man-made, or plane-made, trail 
catch the yellows and reds of sunset; sometime: 
they are still being made, are still glowing higl 
up in the sky, when it is dark down on the 
plateau. 

To me this heavenly exhibition of the 20¢I 
century is as much Wiltshire as the stones 0: 
Avebury. Wiltshire, after all, is sky, as well a: 
horizon, summer, freedom and man’s antiquity 


; 
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SPANIEL FOR THE WILD-FOWLER 


HE year 1834 is the landmark in the breed 

history of the Irish water spaniel. The 

years before then are a faintly marked 
ail that one can only follow by the aid of 
lesswork and supposition. Boatswain, the 
dam of the modern Irish water spaniel, was 
helped in 1834, and thenceforward the develop- 
ent of the breed can be traced quite clearly. 

Undoubtedly Boatswain was very similar 
_ appearance to any Irish water spaniel one 
ight meet to-day—an upstanding dog about 
| or 23 inches at the shoulder, with powerful 
oping shoulders, deep chest and ribs so well 
ung that one gets the impression of a barrel- 
aped body; a dog with a short, broad, level 
ack and wide deep loins, his forelegs straight 
id well boned, and his powerful hindquarters 
ving well-bent stifles and low-set hocks. The 
sad of the dog has a high dome, long, strong 
uzzle, small but alert dark eyes and long, low- 
t ears, and joins his body with a powerful, 
‘ching neck. 

This is a word picture that 
ight well fit a noble-looking 
qaimal; in fact, it is almost 
apossible to look at an Irish 
ater spaniel without laughing. 
is body is clothed in dense, 
eht ringlets of a rich dark liver 
ylour that often carries an 
most purplish bloom; his face 
covered in short, close hair, 
| contrast to the rakish top- 
not that sprouts from his skull 
id grows to a peak between 
S eyes, giving, together with 
s long hairy ears, something of 
1e effect of a judge’s wig, but 
ithout any semblance of judi- 
al dignity. The final joke is 
ie animal’s short, straight, 
ypering tail, of which the first 
\ree or four inches are covered 
. curls that stop abruptly, 
aving the rest with a naked 
ouse-like appearance. With 
is big, hairy feet, curious tail 
id eyes that twinkle from 
slow his top-knot it would be 
1 understatement to describe 
le dog’s appearance as quaint, 
at rude to call it grotesque. 
; is just somewhere between 
1e two. 

Boatswain lived for fifteen 
ears, and within that time he 
ated a considerable number of bitches; it is 
‘asonable to say that there is not an Irish water 
yaniel alive at the present time who cannot 
aim him for an ancestor. It is from Boat- 
vain’s owner, Mr. Justin McCarthy, that we 
arn most about the breed and its status in the 
rst half of the 19th century. Several letters 
om him appeared in The Field and were quoted 
y the then editor, Mr. J. B. Walsh (Stone- 
enge), in his book Dogs of the British Islands, 
id subsequently by almost everyone else who 
as ever written on the breed. From this corres- 
ondence we learn that there were at least two 
ypes of Irish water spaniel known in Ireland at 
1e time Mr. McCarthy began to be interested in 
1em. They were roughly divided into the north- 
n and the southern type, the northern being the 
naller, having shorter ears and often carrying 
great deal of white in its rather woolly coat. 
he southern or “improved” type was some- 
mes referred to as McCarthy’s breed, 
though he himself never made any claim to be 
1e breed’s originator, and states clearly that 
itches from all parts of Ireland had been sent 
) Boatswain, thereby indicating that the 
ype or breed was not uncommon at that period. 
evertheless, he made no attempt to record his 
wn breeding plan and never mentions any 
-osses with other breeds. We know that Boat- 
vain, who was a very prepotent animal, was 
orn only three or four years after Mr. McCarthy 
egan to take an interest in the breed, so it was 
nlikely that he was the result of any extensive 
‘oss-breeding experiments. 


~ 


By S. M. LAMPSON 


Whence then did they come, these 
peculiar-looking dogs with their passion for 
water? As far as one can see no really serious 
effort has ever been made to find out. Mr. 
Fergus O'Rourke writing on the breed in The 
Book of the Dog (1948) gives it as his opinion 
that “‘The Irish water spaniel is the oldest of all 
the breeds of the island, even older than the 
Irish wolfhound, and older by far than any 
English breed of dog. It will be seen that I 
subscribe to the belief that these dogs, though 
not in their present form, were brought to Ire- 
land from the East via Spain sometime B.C.” 
However, Mr. O’Rourke brings forward no 
evidence to substantiate this belief. 

Mr. Clifford Hubbard has suggested that 
Portuguese water dogs were carried in the 
ships of the Armada wrecked on the Irish coast 
and the survivors played a part in the ancestry 
of the breed—a romantic story, similar to 
the often-quoted one that accounts for the 


IRISH WATER SPANIEL CH. BREIFNY CHIEFTAIN. This breed 


makes an excellent retriever from water 


terriers on the Isle of Skye. If Mr. O’Rourke 
had produced more evidence for his theory it 
might tie up with that of Mr. Hubbard, since 
Portuguese water dogs were known in Spain, the 
land from which spaniels are believed to 
originate. 

Without doubt there is a likeness between 
the curly-coated variety of the Portuguese water 
dog and the Irish water spaniel; both have a 
certain similarity to the poodle. The curly-coated 
retriever bears a more than slight resemblance 
to the Irish water spaniel (especially when the 
retriever’s curly coat is liver-coloured) and some 
resemblance to the other two breeds. . All four 
breeds have a great fondness for water and 
swimming. It seems reasonable, therefore, to 
believe that all these animals descend in the 
main from the barbet or large water dog which 
was once widely distributed over Europe and to 
which there are many references in canine 
literature, several having been quoted in an 
earlier article on curly-coated retrievers (CoUN- 
TRY Lire, July 5, 1956). All these dogs, then, 
would appear to be cousins, though many times 
removed; and poodle is probably the eldest 
branch of the parent stock. A smaller mystery 
is how the Irish water spaniel got his distinctive 
“puce-liver’’ colouring. 

Opinions have always been divided as to 
the value of the Irish water spaniel as a worker. 
There is no doubt that it is as a wild-fowler’s 
dog that he is of the greatest value; for true 
spaniel work it is obvious that he is too big to 
work in undergrowth, and his coat and ears are 


such that they are only too apt to get entangled 
with thorns and brambles. As retrievers these 
dogs are of far more value, and as water dogs 
they are beyond reproach: their rather oily 
coats make them almost impervious to cold and 
dry quickly. The Irish water spaniel is at his 
best when trained from earliest youth by one 
understanding master who can curb his ebul- 
lience without breaking his spirit, who can 
appreciate his sense of humour and can develop 
his intelligence. A well trained Irish water 
spaniel is one of the cleverest and most cour- 
ageous of all the gun-dog breeds, although he 
never has been and probably never will be the 
most popular. 

When Mr. McCarthy had to go abroad in 
1849, his remaining dogs passed to Mr. Jolliffe 
Tuffinell, of Dublin, and it is through his dog 
Jack, a son of old Boatswain, that many cele- 
brated dogs descend. The first two recorded 
Irish water spaniels to appear in the show-ring 
were Charlie and Bell, who were 
prize-winners at Birmingham in 
1862, but of their breedirg we 
know nothing. A notable bitch 
was Madam Blair, who was in- 
bred to Ch. Blair, a grandson of 
Boatswain. Madam Blair was 
seldom shown. She was the 
dam of Ch. Duck O’Donoghue, 
Ch. Dymphna and Rock Diver 
(who sired three champions), 
all prominent in the show-ring 
at the end of the last century. 
In those early days Mr. J. S. 
Skidmore, Captain Montresor 
and the Rev. A. Willetts did 
most of the winning, all with 
descendants of Boatswain. 

In 1890 a club was formed 
to foster the breed and its 
interests. Mr. Trench O’Rorke 
and Colonel the Hon. W. le 
Poer Trench joined the ranks of 
the breed’s outstanding sup- 
porters—the former owning 
Rock Diver and the latter 
Diver’s close relation, Ch. Harp. 
Mr. O’Rorke’s connection with 
the Irish water spaniel was to 
continue for many years; later 
he adopted the prefix Breifny, 
which became one of the most 
famous in the annals of the 
breed. 

The history of the Irish 
water spaniel is littered with discussions as to 
whether the dogs of the last century were better 
than those of the present, whether light or yellow 
eyes were permissible, and on the size and shape 
of the dog’s top-knot and the position of the 
curls on the hind legs, and last, but far from 
least, the working abilities of the breed as a 
whole. Nevertheless, the breed continued to 
make slow but steady progress. In 1926 another 
club, the Irish Water Spaniel Association, was 
formed, which supported shows and organised 
trials for working dogs. Many who had previ- 
ously doubted were forced to admit that they 
were surprised by the excellent standard reached 
by the competing dogs. 

The next few years were the hey-day of 
the breed when it gained considerable popularity 
both in European countries and in the United 
States and Canada. Nevertheless, the breed, 
like many others in this country, was badly hit 
by the last war and has never regained the lost 
ground. During the past few years registrations 
have averaged only around forty, and only 
three representatives of the breed were entered 
at Cruft’s this year. Nevertheless, those that 
esteem the breed for its many excellent and 
charming qualities are very loyal in their affec- 
tions, and so long as Mrs. and Miss Barrington 
are staunch enough to bring the Brittas and 
Annagh dogs from Ireland to this country to 
compete with the Esscreive and Croome dogs of 
Mr. and Mrs. McClements and Mrs. Groves, the 
breed can be said to be keeping its head above 
water, 
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WHEN CEDARS WERE BROUGHT TO BRITAI 


Written and Illustrated by MILES HADFIELD 


PERENNIAL source of discussion among 
A tree lovers is the date of introduction into 

Britain of the cedar of Lebanon—the tree 
famous so widely and for so long because it pro- 
vided the timber for Solomon’s temple. One has 
only to quote the statement that it was brought 
here by John Evelyn somewhere about the 
1670s to raise a host of objections—at least from 
literary-minded persons, who say that John 
Lydgate (c. 1375-1460) wrote of 

The high cedar, upright as a line 
and that Edmund Spenser in 1591 described how 

High on a hill a goodly cedar grewe 

Of wondrous length, and streight proportion, 

That farve abroad her daintie odours threwe, 

Mongst all the daughters of proud Libanon. 
And indeed one can quote many other references 
to cedars—notably in Shakespeare—from auth- 
ors living before the reign of Charles II. 

The most usual explanation of these early 
descriptions is that seeds of a tree so eminent in 
our religious annals must have been brought by 
the Crusaders—though whether those warriors 
ever in fact introduced any plants remains, I 
think, to be proved. This line of reasoning, 
however, omits the earliest English reference to 
the cedar—for in any dictionary of the Anglo- 
Saxon language will be found ceden beam, the 
cedar tree. So to be logical, one must go back to 
pre-Conquest years for the date of introduction. 

More recently another most ingenious 
theory has been published. It is that in the 
16th century cedars were common trees in the 
Azores, and that in 1581 we had a garrison there, 
whose members, full of Elizabethan enterprise, 
brought home seeds or young plants. This over- 
looks the fact that any cedar that grew in the 
Azores could not be the Lebanon cedar; nor 
would it be hardy in most of Britain. 

But this does give us a clue to the 


THE DEODAR CEDAR, A NATIVE OF THE WESTERN 
HIMALAYAS. The first seeds were brought to this country in 1831 
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WHICH WAS PRO 


Tj 


BABLY INTRODUCED TO THI 


COUNTRY IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 17th CENTURY. The “cedars” mentioned by 
earlier writers such as Spenser were, says the author, almost certainly other trees with fragran 
wood, such as juniper 


explanation of these early references. We must 
ask a question the answer to which may now 
seem obvious to botanists though it was 
not always so: what is meant by a cedar? 
Etymologists tell 
us that the word comes 
from the Greek kedvos, 
the name of a tree whose 
distinctive quality was 
its fragrant wood. What 
species this may have 
been is quite unknown; 
perhaps it was one of 


the junipers. But the 
name was, until com- 
paratively recently, 


associated with almost 
any tree whose timber 
had the requisite fra- 
grance. To-day, for this 
reason, there are at 
least 30 species of tree 
still generally known in 
the vernacular or in the 
timber trade as cedar. 
They range from the 
cedar of Goa (a true 
cypress) and the Ber- 
muda cedar (a juniper), 
both known by those 
names for hundreds of 
years, to the incense 
cedar (Libocedvus) and 
westernred cedar (Thuja 
plicata), each discovered 
only in the last century; 
they include also the 
famous cigar-box cedar 
(Cedvela), which is not 
even a conifer. Some of 
these were well known 
among traders and early 
travellers when the true 
Lebanon cedar had still 
been seen by only a few. 

The now general 
restriction of the word 
“cedar” (without any 


qualification) to the 
small genus that in- 
cludes the Lebanon 


- cedar was an innovation 
of the late 18th century, 
when Jacob Trew 


defined the botanist’s genus Cedvus. The wid 
sense in which the name “‘cedar”’ was formerh 
used in Britain can be illustrated from th 
works of old writers on trees. At the same tim 
this gives us a clue as to the sources of infor 
mation whence came the poet’s images of th 
Biblical tree. 

John Maplet, for instance, in about 156 
wrote: “The cedar tree is in leafe like to th 
cyprouse. ... Rabanus sayeth that it is mar 
vellous high, verie light, straight up... .” Obvi 
ously neither Maplet nor Rabanus was writin 
about the Lebanon cedar, whose distinctiy 
tabular branch system and heavy, spreadin 
growth is the reverse of “light” and “‘straigh 
Up. 

Even John Evelyn (who was once credite 
with the introduction of the tree) says that 1 
“grows in all extremes; in the moist Barbado: 
the hot Bermudas... the cold New England. . 
on the mountains of Libanus, from whence 
have received cones and seeds.’’ He also add 
among other provenances the bogs of Americz 
the mountains of Asia and “the very best in th 
world”’ in the “Summer Islands.’”’ But he wisel 
concludes, ‘‘in the meantime, botanists are nc 
fully agreed to what species many noble an 
stately trees, passing under the name of cedai 
are to be reckoned.”’ 

The actual date of introduction of the ceda 
to Britain must remain doubtful. We can no\ 
place it rather earlier than “between 1670 an 
1680” long quoted by most authorities. Nc 
many years ago the notebooks of Sir Thoma 
Hanmer, a friend and senior of Evelyn, wet 
found and published. It is clear from them, 2 
indeed from his other writings printed in the las 
century, that he was a most accurate observe 
of trees and plants, and a knowledgeable mat 
Writing in 1659 he gives a precise description ¢ 
the Lebanon cedar, adding: ‘‘ We have of lat 
had some few plants raised from seed, which ar 
as yet very small, so that it is rare in England, < 
well as in the rest of Europe.” 

There is no ambiguity about that, and th 
year 1659 brings us much nearer to the trad 
tional date at which the famed cedar at Childre 
Rectory in Berkshire was planted. This has lon 
been claimed to be between 1646 and 1648, th 
planter being the Rev. Dr. Edward Pocock 
(1604-1691), who became rector in 1642. Befor 
that he had been at Aleppo, from 1630 to 163: 
and in Constantinople between 1637 and 164( 
It has always been suggested that he obtaine 


ATLAS CEDAR, OF THE RATHER PENDULOUS 
FORM WHICH OFTEN GOES WITH VERY GREY 
FOLIAGE. This species was introduced into Britain 


about 1845 


‘the Lebanon cedar seeds or plants either when 
abroad or on his return through his friends in 
the Orient; there is, I believe, no doubt that at 
a later date he imported and planted the famous 
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fig tree at Christ Church, Oxford, 
and probably also an Oriental plane. 

One mystery of early Lebanon 
cedars is likely to remain unsolved. 
A Mr. Challis, gardener to the Earl of 
Pembroke, told H. J. Elwes that an 
enormous cedar cut down at Wilton 
House in 1874 had 236 rings—that 
is, it was raised in 1638. Challis 
(whom Elwes regarded. as an experi- 
enced man) added that a section was 
sent to South Kensington Museum, 
but no record of it was found there. 

There was, one presumes, some 
connection between Pococke and 
Wilton, for his son, confusingly 
another Edward (1648-1727), became 
chaplain to the Earl of Pembroke. 
If this is so, presumably the elder 
Pococke may have supplied seeds of 
the famous Wilton trees. Probably 
this is a matter that has been 
enquired into, but I have no 
recollection of having read anything 
about it. 

The introduction of the two 
other true cedars, both now quite 
common, is of comparatively recent 
date, and well documented. 

First came the deodar, vying in 
popularity with the monkey puzzle 
in Victorian times, and equally 
complementary to suburban Gothic 
architecture. It is a native of the 
Western Himalayas, and, unlike the 
Lebanon and Atlas cedars, is so 
formed that it takes heavy falls of 
snow naturally and without damage. 
The pendulous tips of the shoots and 
its lax, drooping leader make it very 
easy to distinguish from the other species. John 
Smith, who took charge of the Arboretum at 
Kew in 1823, recorded that the first seeds to 
atrive in Britain in a viable condition were 
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brought home in 1831 by the Hon. Leslie 
Melville, ““who, on visiting the Gardens gave 
me a few which he had loose in his pocket, 
one of which vegetated.’’ Melville also gave 
seeds to other gardeners, though it was not 
until about ten years later that seed was 
sent here on a large scale, from which 
abortive attempts to establish the deodar in 
numbers in the New, Dean and Delamere 
forests were made. 

The magnificent Atlas cedar, from Algeria 
and Morocco, was not discovered until 1827. 
Seed was brought to Britain by Lord Somers in 
about 1845, and at his seat, Eastnor Castle, in 
Herefordshire, may still be seen the original 
trees, which are the finest in the country. This 
species is remarkable for a fine glaucous form, 
which apparently arose among the Eastnor 
seedlings. A high proportion of its progeny 
inherit the lovely grey-blue foliage. Not in- 
frequently a slightly pendulous form appears 
among seedlings, quite different in growth from 
the typical erect, up-thrusting branches of 
the type; it is a beautiful tree, and the 
characteristic form of growth seeming to be 
associated with particularly grey foliage. It 
is quite distinct from the extraordinary and 
rare pendula, and appears never to have been 
named botanically. 

Other true cedars are known, particu- 
larly those growing in Cyprus and Anatolia. 
They are very close to the Lebanon and Atlas 
cedars, and some botanists go so far as to 
regard all these cedars as mere varieties of 
one species. 

Perhaps a word should be said in defence 
of those who persist in calling trees other than 
those included in Trew’s genus Cedrus by the 
name of cedar, in spite of the strictures of some 
botanists and foresters. The latter, while fully 
entitled to their restricted, if artificial, definition, 
can surely have no prescriptive right to a word 
of such ancient origin and historically so wide 
a meaning. 


HUNTING ON THE EQUATOR ~*~ syz158« Picxerine 


HE line of the Equator runs through 

Nanyuki, a small village in a very large 

ranching area on the foothills of Mount 
Kenya. During the emergency, which is now 
very nearly at an end, it was classed as a Maxi- 
mum Danger Area owing to the proximity of 
the forests on the Mountain, which provided 
refuge for the numerous Mau Mau _ gangs 
operating in the area. 

Among the many military units which 
helped to fight Mau Mau was the 67 (Animal 
Transport) Company, which employed pack 
ponies to carry supplies to troops operating in 
the dense forest which no other form of trans- 
port could penetrate. The officer commanding 
this company was Captain M. F. B. Hornor, 
R.A.S.C., and towards the end of 1954 he was 
offered a small pack of basset hounds by Major 
Roleston Gardner, R.A.O.C. Some six couple 
of these hounds were brought to Nanyuki and 
hunted weekly, but it was soon found that the 
bassets were too slow for the open plains which 
are a feature of the district. It was then decided 
to introduce as much foxhound blood as pos- 
sible into the pack to improve its speed, and in 
this the other Kenya hunts—the Tantoni, the 
Limuru and the Molo—were very helpful. 
Between them they contributed 4} couple of 
pure-bred foxhounds, which. gave very good 
sport. The pack was further strengthened by 
a gift of a complete pack of cross basset 
foxhounds. 

The total pack then consisted of some 
twenty couple, which made it possible to weed 
out the slower basset hounds, leaving a fast 
pack of fourteen couple. 

Hunting in the Nanyuki district is full of 
difficulties, since most of the country is open 
and fairly heavily wired. This disadvantage 
has been partly overcome by a careful selection 
of the area to hunt over and by the judicious 
deployment of whippers-in to force the quarry 
in the required direction, away from wire. In 
spite of the fact that the field rarely leaves the 
ground and that on many occasions the Master, 
hunt staff and field end the day in front of a 
formidable wire fence, they prefer to hunt a 


live quarry rather than follow a drag. The 
quarry normally hunted is reedbuck or stein- 
buck, and on occasions there have been successful 
days hunting cerval cat and wild pig. 

The pack is extremely well supported by 
the local settlers as well as by local military 
units, and frequently there are fields of as many 
as forty. Nearly every week the Hunt is invited 
to meet at farms in the district, and one settler 
recently served breakfast to well over fifty who 
were following the hunt. 

Improvements to the pack are constantly 
being carried out by the addition of homebred 
foxhound puppies. The basset blood is gradu- 
ally being bred out of the hounds, but for- 
tunately the pack has retained the characteristic 


basset cry. The Nanyuki hounds are known for 
their fine voice and there is little danger of 
losing them when they are giving tongue. 

The 67 Company as an Animal Transport 
Unit, is able to mount any visiting officer or 
soldier, but Nanyuki is some distance from other 
Army centres and not many officers have been 
able to avail themselves of the facilities. 

Captain Hornor, the original Master, 
returned to England some months ago. His 
place has been taken by Captain G. W. Taylor, 
both as O.C. of 67 (Animal Transport) Company 
and as Master of the Nanyuki Hunt. The Hunt 
has grown rapidly from very small beginnings, 
and is now a popular weekly event with an 
ever-increasing field. 


THE NANYUKI HUNT, WHOSE FOLLOWERS ARE DRAWN FROM THE SETTLERS 


AND SOLDIERS ROUND THE FOOTHILLS OF MOUNT KENYA. 


In the middle is the 


Master, Captain G. W. Taylor; the whippers-in are Mr. W. Cox and Mrs. Griffiths 
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with two Indians, lent by Brigadier- 

General Sir Robert Pigot, Bt., to the 
recent exhibition at the Whitechapel Art Gal- 
lery, reminded me that the occasion it com- 
memorated was not the only one upon which 
George III was presented with one of those 
animals. 

In 1799, after the fall of Seringapatam and 
the subjection of Mysore following the death of 
Tipu Sultan, treasure and objects of interest 
were dispatched to England under the orders of 
the Governor-General, Lord Mornington, for 
presentation to George III and his sons. Besides 
the curious mechanical tiger-organ, jewelled 
Huma—or bird-of-paradise—and other frag- 
ments of his fabulous throne, together with the 
state carpet and gorgeous armour and uniforms 
of the dead Tipu, there were three live cheetahs 
and their attendants. 

Drawings and descriptions of some of the 
treasure were first sent to the East India House 
in London by overland mail or homeward-bound 
East Indiaman, and careful memoranda were 
compiled for the chairman of the Court of 
Directors of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany: each object mentioned was signed with 
what appears to be the Governor-General’s 
monogram, and each complete memorandum 
was endorsed by Lord Mornington’s aide-de- 
camp. Some time ago, through the courtesy of 
the librarian of the India Office library, Mr. Sut- 
ton, and with the help of Mr. Burton of the 
library, I was able to examine these MSS. for 
more details concerning Tipu’s mechanical tiger 
in connection with the genesis of stanzas in 
John Keats’s last poem, and noticed details 
about the cheetahs and descriptions of Tipu’s 
elaborate hunting establishment which may be 
of topical interest. 

The A.D.C., Lieutenant.Benjamin Syden- 
ham, of the Madras Engineers, displayed a 
special acquaintance with the district and 
Tipu’s habits, but the anatomical knowledge of 
a surgeon, John Fleming, of the Bengal Medical 
Establishment, was used for a precise descrip- 
tion of the animal itself. The standard current 
work of reference on quadrupeds seems to have 
been Thomas Pennant’s. The surgeon appears 
to have been unaware of this naturalist’s death 
at the end of the previous year. He considers 
Pennant’s description “tolerably correct,’’ but 
“his figure a very bad one,” conveying “a very 
erroneous idea of the Shape of the animal.” 
Thomas Pennant is largely remembered for his 
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2.—EARLY-17th-CENTURY 
DRIVING A HUNTING CHEETAH ON 
ATTENDANT 
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GEORGE III’s 


MUGHAL PAINTING OF 
A BULLOCK CART, WITH 


By PHYLLIS G. MANN 


travels in England and Scot- 
land, which Dr. Johnson 
found so engaging, and as a 
correspondent of Daines Bar- 
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CHEETAHS 
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rington and Gilbert White of 
Selborne. Another of Pen- 
nant’s correspondents, Lin- 
naeus, comes in for oblique r 
criticism for his specific | 
name for the cheetah of 
Felis Zubatal. 

Mr. Fleming’s descrip- i 
tion is given under five | 
heads, and the fifth is worth \ 
quoting in full: “The last 
and principal difference be- | 
tween the Cheta and Leo- | 


pard is in respect of disposi- 

tion. The Leopard is incap- 

able of being tamed and ? 
always retains its fierce, | 
malevolent habits. The ’ 
Cheta is easily broken in and ; 
trained for the Chace. Ihave i 
never seen one however that / 
could be said to be thor- : 
oughly tamed. It still re- 
tains some share of its 
natural ferocity and treach- 
ery, which it betrays by its 
restlessness, the obliquity of 
its movements, and the 
duplicity of its looks. It 
suffers no one to approach it 
familiarly but its keeper, 
and even he Caresses it with 
Caution and diffidence. It ey 
must be led to the Chace 
chained and hood winked, 
and all that can be ex- 
pected from it, even when 
it has been carefully trained, 
is that it should return 
quietly to its Keeper when the Chace is over.”’ 
He concludes with four measurements of a full- 
grown animal. 

Lieutenant Sydenham ’s information for the 
Court of Directors is thorough. For further 
details of the “species of spotted Tyger known 
in the relations of Travellers as the hunting 
Leopard” he refers the readers to the “ annexed 
account,’ and goes on to describe Tipu Sultan’s 
principal amusement at Seringapatam for 
several years: “ His predilection for this diver- 
sion was manifested in the precautions taken to 
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1.—PAGE FROM A MEMORANDUM OF 1799 CONCERNING. © 
TIPU SULTAN’S THREE CHEETAHS AND THEIR 
ATTENDANTS THAT WERE TO BE SENT TO GEORGE III. 

The page shows a diagram of one of Tipu’s hunting-lodges 


preserve the Game, and the attention paid to 
render the sport as perfect as possible. A con- 
siderable tract of ground to the S.W. of Seringa- _ 
patam and called the Rumna was exclusively — 
appropriated to the maintenance of the game, 
and guarded with the utmost vigilance.” He 
gives a diagram of one of several hunting gar- 
dens maintained by a small establishment of 
servants in various parts of the Rumna, each 
with its four “bungalos,’’ cyprus walks and 
garden enclosed in a thick, gated hedge. 

The complement of attendants for Tipu’s 
-16 cheetahs was four to each animal: one hunts- 
man, two keepers and a bullockman with four 
bullocks and a cart, the whole under the superin- _ 
tendence of a Meer Shikar or chief huntsman 
and ‘‘acertain number of assistants.”’ At the hunt 
each huntsman rode on the cart carrying the 
cheetah, while its attendants ran alongside. In 
contrast to the elaborate personnel, “ very little 
state was observed, and no Persons were 
present. but those who received particular 
invitations.” 

On a typical day Tipu left Seringapatam at 
daybreak, having given one day’s notice to the 
huntsmen to prepare cheetahs and bullocks; the 
cheetahs were carried out on the evening pre- 
ceding the day appointed for hunting to some 
village near the place in the Rumna fixed as a 
rendezvous for the hunters. Tipu was accom- 
panied by one or two of his sons and 10 or 12 
favourite noblemen, and attended by a few 
horsemen and mootafurrikas, or independent 
officers not belonging to any corps who were 
constantly attached to the Sultan’s person, 
remaining near him on all occasions both at the 
palace and in the field. They reached the 
Rumna about six o'clock, and Lieutenant 
Sydenham’s narrative can now be followed. As. 
the handwriting (there are three hands for the 
memorandum) changes in the middle of a 
sentence, the orthography of quoted passages is 
not necessarily either his or the surgeon’s. 

“The Cheta was hoodwinked, and all the 
spectators and sportsmen kept close to the 
Carts, and endeavoured to preserve silence in 
order not to alarm the Game. The Huntsmen 


, } 


followed any, direction across the Country which 

they thought proper. On discovering a herd of 
Deer, they proceeded with more Caution, and 
endeavoured to take up such a position as 
should oblige the Antelope when chased to run 
up hill, or over broken ground, in Either of 
which Cases, the probability of success is much 
in favor of the Cheta. When they arrived 
within 4 or 500 Yards of the game, the men on 
foot turned the Cheta’s head towards the 
Antelope, uncovered the Cheta’s Eyes, and then 
let him loose. 

“The great aim of the Cheta is to place 
himself exactly behind His prey, and the Skill 
and Caution he displays in attaining his object 
Constitutes one of the principal beauties of this 


3.—THE MUGHAL EMPEROR AKBAR (1542-1605) 
Note the hooded cheetah on the left. 


liversion. The Cheta Continues to be very 
cautious till he is within 200 yatds of the 
Antelope; he then gets bolder, begins to run, 
ind follows his prey with the greatest rapidity 
or about 3 or 400 yards, when he is either suc- 
essful or gives up the Chace. In the latter case 
1e generally moves about slowly, and prouling, 
ill his Keeper comes up; the Cheta then suffers 
umself to be hoodwinked and conveyed back 
0 the Cart. If the Cheta has been successful, 
iter seizing the Antelope, he holds it by the 
eck with ‘his Mouth in such a manner as not 
o hurt it, and keeps the prey down on the 
‘round in this position until the Keeper 
urives.”’ (This dramatic moment is reminiscent 
f the incident depicted in the well-known late- 
Sth-century Persian miniature from the 
chester Beatty collection exhibited at Burling- 
on House in 1931, when the rider of the blue 
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horse comes up to the kill with bow and arrow.) 

Lieutenant Sydenham continues: “He is 
then hoodwinked, the throat of the Antelope is 
cut, and a leg or two given to the Cheta as his 
Reward, after which, he is carried back without 
any difficulty to the Cart. If it should be wished, 
however, the Antelope may be taken alive from 
under the Cheta, who when hoodwinked, is per- 
fectly manageable.’ To which there is a 
footnote: “This is seldom practised, and 
requires management and confidence in the 
huntsmen.”’ 

“The Spectators keep at a distance till the 
huntsman has covered the Eyes of the Cheta, 
but they may always chuse their ground in such 
a manner as to see the whole of the hunt. 


WERE SLAUGHTERED IN A PALISADE 


“A Cheta will run two or three times in a 
day, and often is successful in Every Chace. 
He always selects the largest buck of the herd, 
tho’ it should not be in so favourable a position 
for his purpose as many other smaller deer. In 
large herds, 2 or 3 Chetas are let out, and then 
the sport is highly diversified and interesting. 

“After hunting untill 10 or 11 o’clock, the 
Sultaun retired with the Party to the nearest 
Bungalo, where he passed the Remainder of the 
day, and in the Evening returned to his Palace 
in Seringapatam.”’ 

The three cheetahs—each about three 
years old—to be presented to George III by the 
Court of Directors were caught in the woods 
near Rydroog, trained at Seringapatam and 
frequently hunted by Tipu. Their daily food 
was six pounds of mutton with as much water 
as they could drink, but the allowance of 
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mutton was sometimes changed to three fowls; a 
Magsala, or mixture of spices was given once a 
day with their food, “serving to keep them in 
health and spirits.” Two keepers were to go 
with each cheetah, and two of Tipu’s bullocks 
with a cart which had frequently been used by 
him. The six keepers are named and described 
under four heads: name, country, casteand length 
of service in the hunting department. The first 
man appears to have been a captive—possibly 
from boyhood—having been carried away in the 
invasion of the Carnatic by Tipu’s father, 
Haidar Ali, in 1780—that is 19 years before— 
and serving for about the last eight as a hunts- 
man to Tipu. It would be interesting to know 
the fate of these men and animals. It does not 


HUNTING WITH CHEETAHS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF AGRA. 
(Right) 4.—AKBAR HOLDING A QAMARGAH, OR RING HUNT, IN WHICH THE ANIMALS 


seem likely that George III would repeat the 
experiment carried out with Lord Pigot’s gift 
at Windsor nearly 40 years before. 

Stubbs in his picture caught the moment 
when the hood was raised by a keeper and the 
huntsman urged the cheetah towards its quarry. 
The harness does not entirely tally with that 
described by Lieutenant Sydenham, though the 
chains he mentions may have been covered with 
some material as that which appears to encircle 
the creature’s slender, greyhound-like waist. 
Stubbs may have employed some artistic 
licence in carrying a most felicitous coral red 
from, the huntsman’s shoes and trousers through 
the hood and harness to the keeper’s spotted 
turban; and more details may lie hidden in the 
time-darkened foreground. 

Illustrations: 1 and 2, India Office Library ; 
3 and 4, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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ENGLAND’S GREAT VICTORY AT LORD’S 


the sad case of the great Albert Trott, 
Australia and Middlesex, who in 1907 
wrecked his own benefit match at Lord’s. He 
took four Somerset wickets with successive balls 
and later in the innings did the normal hat trick. 

Something faintly like this happened on the 
same ground last Saturday when, with haste 
almost indecent, England’s cricketers rushed 
through their third-day victory over the West 
Indies by an innings and 36 runs. Two lucrative 
days, Monday and Tuesday, were lost through 
this curtailment, and the estimate is that the two 
countries have been deprived of a shared 
£7,500. 

Not that P. B. H. May and his men will care 
two straws for those unremunerative days. Their 
job was to win in the quickest possible time by 
the widest possible margin, and right well did 
they succeed. In bowling T. E. Bailey, J. B. 
Statham, F. S. Trueman and J. H. Wardle; in 
batting P. E. Richardson, M. C. Cowdrey and 
T. G. Evans; and in wicket-keeping Evans again 
—all these were altogether too powerful for 
opponents imperfectly selected and unable to 
hold their catches. Ten dropped chances in one 
day, one of them at least of the simple kind 
that Uncle Charles would accept on the beach 
at Southend, are, indeed, two over the eight. 


, | \HERE is on record in the annals of cricket 


x OK * 


There is fine cricketing stuff in the West 
Indies party, and I cannot imagine that the 
third Test match, to be played under the entirely 
different conditions of Trent Bridge, Notting- 
ham, from next Thursday, July 4, onwards, will 
not provide harder going for the Englishmen. 
But there must be changes in the visiting side. 
In particular the regular wicket-keeper, F. C. M. 
Alexander, Cambridge cricket and football blue, 
should be given his place. The contrast between 
the inexperienced R. Kanhai and Evans behind 
the wicket was inescapable. Evans’s catching 
of J. D. Goddard in the second innings was 


By ARTHUR HARGRAVE 


unbelievable until one saw the ball in his gloves. 

Apart from this the West Indies bowling 
needs strengthening by the inclusion either of 
another fast bowler, W. Hall or T. Dewdney, 
or of the utility all-rounder, D. Atkinson. The 
captain must make up his mind about the slow 
left-hander A. L. Valentine, noted bowling 
partner of S. Ramadhin in the 1950 series. 
Chosen for the match under review, he bowled 
only three overs in the English innings of 424. 
As he batted number eleven, scoring 0 not out 
and 1, and incidentally missing a catch, it was 
difficult to see why he was played. 


x * * 
To return to the Englishmen. It was the 
Thursday performance of Bailey, with his seven 


wickets for 44, which began the West Indian 
rout. The match might so easily have gone the 


other way. Here were three hours of seam\ 


bowling at its most thoughtful, beginning when 
only one wicket had fallen, and containing the 
immediate capture of the mighty C. L. Walcott 
and the downfall later of E. D. Weekes and 
F. M. Worrell—a bag of which any bowler might 
be proud. 

The result of Bailey’s triumph was that 
England were batting immediately after tea, 
not with entirely satisfactory results, for D. V. 
Smith, T. W. Graveney and P. B. H. May were 
all out with our total only 34, Graveney and 
May both runless in one over from the fast 
bowler R. Gilchrist. It must be a new experi- 
ence for May as captain of England to contribute 
no runs towards so hollow a Test victory. 

The imperturbable fighter P. E. Richard- 
son held on for 76 good runs before falling not 
long before the close. Even though Bailey was 
out right away next morning Cowdrey and 
D. B. Close, then Cowdrey and Evans and later 
Trueman with three majestic sixes in one over 
off Ramadhin built up our lead of 297—nine 


HIGH JUNE AT ASCOT 


down from a peerless sky on three of the 

four days of the royal meeting, and 
though there were occasional mutterings of 
thunder on the Wednesday, only a few drops 
of rain sprinkled the paddock. Prolonged 
drought had, in spite of copious watering and 
a good covering of grass, made the ground 
hard, with the result that many horses were not 
risked and others failed to give their true run- 
ning. But all things considered it was a right 
Royal Ascot, with the Queen twice visiting the 
winner's enclosure, first after her beautiful three- 
year-old filly, Almeria, had strolled away with 
the Ribblesdale Stakes on the Wednesday, and 
again on the following day after her two-year- 
old colt, Pall Mall, had got the better of Lord 
Manton’s Troubadour in the New Stakes. 


A T Ascot last week a high June sun beat 


* Oe OK 


The Gold Cup had been looked forward to 
with considerable hope and not a little trepida- 
tion, for this race was to show whether last 
year’s suggestions of a revival of home-bred 
stayers were based on sound premises. Seven 
times in the past ten years had this coveted 
prize gone abroad, five times to France and 
twice to Italy, and though our defences were 
thought to be stronger than usual, the attacking 
forces, headed by Mr. R. B. Strassburger’s 
Cambremer, winner of last year’s St. Leger and 
this year’s Prix du Cadran, and the Marchese 
Incisa della Rocchetta’s Tissot, who was thought 
to be a worthy successor to the same owner’s 
Botticelli and Ribot, were formidable oppo- 
nents. Moreover, both of them looked magnifi- 
cent in the paddock. 

The eight runners made a brave sight as 
they passed the stands in Indian file for the first 
time, the Queen’s Atlas setting a strong gallop, 
Cambremer moving with long strides imme- 
diately behind him and Lord Rosebery’s Donald 
in third place. At half way there was little 
change in the order, though Tissot moved 


swiftly up into third place coming out of Swinley 
Bottom, and Donald began to fall back, no 
doubt feeling the hard ground. Then, turning 
into the straight, Tissot suddenly lost ground, 
and Cambremer drew up to Atlas, with Lord 
Astor’s Hornbeam and Mr. T. J. S. Gray’s 
Zarathustra hard on their heels. For a moment 
the issue was in the balance, and then the coal- 
black Zarathustra, urged'on by:L. Piggott, drew 
clear of the others, and though Cambremer ran 
on gallantly, and Tissot came with a renewed 
and desperate challenge, there was no real 
danger and the home-bred son of Persian Gulf, 
who is trained by Capt. C. Boyd-Rochfort, ran 
out a worthy and a welcome winner, 


* * * 


Apart from the Gold Cup, the chief interest 
at Ascot is focused on the two-year-olds, for it 
is here that one begins to get some inkling of 
the colts and fillies that are likely to be con- 
sidered for the following year’s classic races. 
Last week the two principal races for two-year- 
olds, the Coventry Stakes for colts, and the 
Queen Mary Stakes for fillies, were effrtlessly 
won respectively by Lord Howard de Walden’s 
Amerigo and Col. J. B. Hornung’s Abelia. 
Amerigo, a powerful chestnut colt by Nearco, 
out of Sanlinea, a mare by Precipitation who won 
the 1,000 Guineas Trial Stakes and the Chester- 
field Stakes at Doncaster and was second in the 
Newmarket Oaks of 1950, gave no quarter to 
his opponents and finished no fewer than eight 
lengths in front of his nearest market rival, 
Major L. B. Holliday’s Trimmer. And Abelia, 
a charming filly by Abernant out of the Big 
Game mare, Queen of Peru, though obviously 
disliking the hard ground, was never in danger 
in the Queen Mary Stakes. Other two-year-old 
winners at the meeting were Mr. H. J. Joel’s 
Major Portion and Mr. T. F. Blackwell’s 
wiry filly, Rich and Rare. 

Betting at Ascot, even if operations are con- 
fined to the two-year-old races and weight-for- 


more than the West Indies margin at Birmings 
ham. Cowdrey, following up his Birmingham 
154 with 152 here at Lord’s, gave only one 
noticeable chance—at 47. But Close and Evans 
had various gifts of fortune by which, in effect, 
the West Indians threw away their chances; 
174 runs in 115 minutes—the amount and time 
of the Cowdrey-Evans stand—was exhilarating 
going. 

Before that Friday had run its course the 
West Indians had-lost three wickets, including 
their most valuable one, Walcott, for 45 runs. 
It was a tribute to London’s eagerness for Test 
cricket that on the Saturday the gates of Lord’s 
had to be shut with 30,000 people inside them, 
even though the match might have been over by 
lunchtime. The courageous show set up by the 
remaining batsmen, in particular G. Sobers and 
E. D. Weekes, gave the crowd very good value 
for money until just after tea. But it was 
obviously no better, from the first, than a delay- 
ing rearguard action. Our fast bowlers were too 
powerful, and the wicket was too helpful to 
them, ‘to allow a West Indian recovery such as 
kept the Birmingham struggle going until the 
last minute of the fifth day. 

The 90 by Weekes, scored with the handicap 
of a badly injured hand, kept the bowlers at bay 
for 23 hours. He and Sobers joined in a stand of 
exactly 100. When at 4 o’clock Weekes was 
caught by Evans off Bailey, again chief wicket- 
taker, seven wickets had gone and a finish that 
day was certain. It came when Statham wrecked 
Valentine’s stumps soon after the tea interval. 


* K * 


The wicket came under discussion during 
and after the match. It was certainly a fast 
bowler’s pitch, with the ball coming through fast 
and at varying heights. But far better that than 
a feather-bed with its hundreds of tedious runs. 
I fear there never will be a wicket tosuit everyone, 
batsmen, bowlers, onlookers and writers, until 


one is rolled out on the Elysian Fields. Ay 
j 


=> By DARE WIGAN 


age events, is apt to be hazardous, and the 
handicaps are so framed that they prove 
nothing less than lotteries. A typical result 
was that of the Ascot Stakes run over 24 miles 
on the first day of the meeting. For this race 
backers fastened on to Mr. J. J. Astor’s Master 
of Arts, a four-year-old colt by Nearco out q 
Amber Flash, who was made favourite at 2 to ] 
against in a field of 16. Master of Arts was nev 

seen in the race with a chance, the winner bei 
the eight-year-old Bonhomie, who, eight da 
earlier, had finished tailed off last of five runner 
in the Aston Handicap at Birmingham wor 
£276 to the winning owner. Bonhomie, whc 
is by Dubonnet, out of Golden Grain b 
the 1929 St. Leger winner, Trigo, was sent a 
a two-year-old to the late O. M. D. Bell fo 
training, but was returned to Mr. C, W. Gordon, 
his breeder, with a letter of regret stating tha’ 
unless the authorities initiated flat races of fo 
miles or farther, his prospects of winning w 
negligible. In fact, Bonhomie did not run unti 
he was a four-year-old, since when he had con 
tinued to win three small races run over 18, 19 
and 21 furlongs respectively, in addition to an 
occasional long-distance hurdles race. But a 
sweltering day and 24 miles at Royal Asco! 
were not to be missed, and by the ti 

that the leading runners were making the turn 
into the straight, Bonhomie, though still a long 
way behind, was beginning to find his stride. 
A furlong from the winning-post he had passed 
all the other runners. 


* * * ; 

Internationally, the results were the best 
since the war, for only four prizes went ove 
three to France—through the Aga Khan’s Tom 
M. M. Calmann’s Fric and M. M, H. Baranez’s 
Flying Flag Il—and one to Ireland when 
J. McGrath’s Chevastrid turned the tables 
Mrs. E. N. Graham’s Tempest and Mr. 
Niarchos’s Pipe of Peace, both of whom h 
finished well in front of him in the Derby. 
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THE FUTURE OF ARUNDEL CASTLE 


HE earldom and castle of Arundel, in 
Sussex, had acquired a long and vivid 


history for centuries before 1627, the year 
which figures in current discussion of the 
Arundel Estate Bill, now before Parliament. 
What preceded the year 1627 would make more 
attractive reading than is being provided by 
the controversy over the Bill promoted by the 
Duke of Norfolk. But an understanding of the 
Duke’s purpose and motives requires one to cut 
into the Arundel story at 1627, because it was 
then that the holder of the Earldom of Arundel, 
Thomas Howard, persuaded Parliament to pass 
a Bill “concerning the title, name and dignity of 
Earl of Arundel and for the annexing of the Castle, 
Honour Manor and Lordship of Arundel. . . 
with the titles of and dignities of the Baronies 
of Fitzalan, Clun and Oswaldestre, and Mal- 
travers ... to the same title name and dignity 
of Earl of Arundel.”’ The intention of the author 
of that Act was to entail the title and castle 
upon a particular line of descendants and to 
ensure, with no less certainty, that neither title 
nor castle should pass by inheritance to another 
line. The Act has proved to be so efficient an 


ARUNDEL CASTLE, SUSSEX, THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, THE FUTURE 


By H. A. TAYLOR 


If the Bill had ended at that point there 
might have been no more controversy about it 
than there was over the three measures between 
1946 and 1956, which received hardly any pub- 
licity outside the sedate columns of Hansard. 
The Duke of Norfolk, however, has taken this 
opportunity of disclosing his wishes for the 
future of Arundel Castle and of seeking the 
necessary powers to carry them into effect. He 
desires to give the castle and adjoining lands to 
the nation, and seeks the establishment of a 
trust which shall be responsible for their per- 
manent preservation, using for that purpose an 
endowment fund of £250,000 which he will 
transfer with the property. 

One condition is attached to that gift—that 
the castle shall be available as a residence for 
whoever may hold the office of Earl Marshal of 
England. In so far as it stipulates a tenancy, 
this proposal is not very different from condi- 
tions which have been accepted in connection 
with several historic houses transferred by their 
owners to the National Trust. Generally, it is 
regarded as a beneficent condition since the 
public, for whose enjoyment these properties 


spoke of the Duke of Wellington’s offering as 
an “immensely valuable gift.’’ He was con- 
fident that ‘“‘all would wish to join in an expres- 
sion of gratitude to the Duke for his generous 
spirit.”” Later, when the Bill had reached the 
Commons, Labour’s Minister of Works, Mr. Key, 
spoke in terms no less appreciative of a ‘“‘mag- 
nanimous gesture’ and of the “invaluable 
assets’ which the nation would acquire. It 
may be that before the House of Commons 
takes a decision on the Duke of Norfolk’s Bill 
there will be a more general realisation of the 
similarities between this Arundel measure and 
the one that was passed by two grateful houses 
accepting the Duke of Wellington’s offer in 
1947. 

Questions may be asked about the effect 
the passing of the Arundel Bill would have 
upon the Duke’s tax position and the liability 
of his estate for death duties. The sponsors of 
the Bill maintain that no advantage will accrue 
to the Duke’s position in relation to taxation 
and that the situation in respect of death duties 
will be precisely that which develops when any 
citizen disposes of .property under the general 


A erofilms 


OF WHICH IS BOUND UP IN THE 


ARUNDEL ESTATE BILL NOW BEFORE PARLIAMENT 


instrument for its purpose- that the! present 
Duke of Norfolk (in whose dukedom the earldom 
of Arundel has long been merged) has been 
obliged to promote a Bill to gain freedom to 
deal with his property in a way which, according 
to the circumstances of his time, seems best to 
him. 

Obviously it is no longer possible for a 
great estate to pass. from one generation to 
another without diminution, which the Act of 
1627 sought to ensure. That which was regarded 
as wise and prudent in the 17th century has 
become a serious handicap to the present holder 
of the property. Moreover, such rigidity of in- 
heritance is now in conflict with the general 
policy of English law. Sooner or later that 
anomalous situation will have to be corrected, 
and the Duke of Norfolk is exercising a proper 
sense of responsibility in seeking release from 
this old Act which makes the entail unbarrable 
and prohibits the disposal of the whole or any 
part of the property by the owner for the time 
being. 

In deciding to seek release now, the Duke 
was, no doubt, encouraged by the fact that in 
the last decade Parliament has released three 
estates from a similar restriction. Hence the 
Marquess of Abergavenny’s Estate Act of 1946, 
the Shrewsbury Estate Act of 1954 and the 
Willoughby de Broke Estate Act of 1956. Each 
of these measures freed the owner from an un- 
barrable entail and gave him the rights of dis- 
posal possessed by other landowners. The Duke 
of Norfolk is now asking for that same reasonable 
concession. 


are transferred, is much more attracted by an 
historic residence that is still a home than by 
something resembling a museum. There is, 
however, some difference in that the Duke of 
Norfolk occupies the unique office of Earl 
Marshal. 

While this circumstance would, in the 
public view, endow Arundel with a special 
attraction, there are those who contend that 
the Duke is, in effect, providing a residence for 
his descendants for all time, because his office 
is hereditary. The answer to that is that the 
office has not always been hereditary, that it 
need not remain so, and that nothing in the 
Bill seeks to make it hereditary. Outside the 
institution of the monarchy, the continuance of 
the hereditary principle in the structure of the 
State can hardly be regarded as impregnable. 
Although the Bill has been passed by the House 
of Lords without opposition, Viscount Alexander 
of Hillsborough, speaking from the Opposition 
benches, foreshadowed the probability that this 
aspect of the Bill would provoke criticism in the 
Commons, where it may be debated to-day. 
“But,” he added, “it would surely not be taken 
as a fact, on record for ever, that the hereditary 
position of the Earl Marshal would remain, 
whatever Government or whatever kind of 
regime the country might be working under.” 

It is interesting to compare the reception 
accorded so far to the Arundel Estates Bill with 
the welcome given to the Wellington Museum 
Bill in 1947, when the present Opposition was 
in power. Then, Lord Alexander’s colleague, 
Lord Henderson, moving the Second reading, 


law, whether he gives it to the nation or 
not. 

There have been moments when the dis- 
cussion of such implications of the gift have 
obscured completely the fact of the gift and the 
magnitude of it. Arundel Castle has associations 
reaching back to the days of King Alfred. It 
provides the background to a succession of his- 
torical events through a thousand years. In the 
civil wars of the 17th century it was so often 
an objective of battles that it was reduced to a 
state of devastation. The restoration of the 
19th century could not endow it with the archi- 
tectural distinction it would have possessed but 
for the misfortunes of war; but what it lost in 
that respect was offset in public estimation by 
the increased historical interest which it 
acquired, and it remains an unfailing attraction 
to visitors. 

Those who look critically at the condition 
attached to the Duke’s offer should recall what 
the Duke might do if he chose. His gift can be 
declined, but there is no legislation that can 
compel him to maintain the castle and, even if 
he continues to do so, his heirs might find the 
burden beyond their means. The castle has 
fallen into decay before, but the possibility of 
history repeating itself in the person of a Duke 
with a fortune equal to its restoration for the 
benefit of the public is so remote as to be almost 
fantastic. Such considerations, and the well- 
being of the pleasant little town which depends 
largely upon the attractions of the castle, are 
factors relevant to the subject which the House 
of Commons is to debate. 


1.—THE HOUSE FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. THE WING ON THE RIGHT WAS NOT DAMAGED BY THE FIRE 


BREAMORE HOUSE, HAMPSHIRE—III 
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By ARTHUR OSWALD 


The contents of the house, which are of great interest and variety, include a large collection of portraits, 


augmented by the marriages of the Hulses, whose later history is explored in this concluding article. 


ROM the fire of October 19, 1856, 

Breamore House suffered severely in the 

main portion of the building, where the 
important rooms were gutted and the fine 
oak staircase was destroyed. The extent of 
the damage could be inferred from the evi- 
dence of the ensuing work of restoration, but 
photographs were taken after the disaster 
and these show clearly that the west end 
came off comparatively lightly and that the 
long wing with the four gables on the east 
(Fig. 1) remained untouched. Fortunately, 
the pictures and much of the furniture were 
saved, thanks, one may suppose, to extra- 
ordinarily prompt action and the help of a 
retinue of servants. The collection of furni- 
ture comprises many notable pieces, and 
the portraits form a remarkable series, 


representing not only the Hulse family over 
a period of nearly three centuries, but also the 
families of their wives, for several of the 
Hulses married heiresses whose possessions 
came to Breamore. 

It has already been shown how Edward 
Hulse, the elder of the two eminent phy- 
sicians, married Dorothy Westrow, through 
whom came a number of interesting 17th- 
century portraits of Westrows and Alderseas, 
their wives and their daughters’ husbands. 
Most of these earlier portraits hang in the 
long hall on the south front illustrated last 
week. Edward and Dorothy Hulse themselves 
are seen in the portraits flanking the Dutch 
cabinet in the Blue Drawing-room (right of 
Fig. 2). This room lies west of the long hall at 
the south-west corner of the house. Here are 


2.—THE BLUE DRAWING-ROOM, AT 1.HE WEST END OF THE LONG HALL 


assembled the later 17th-century portraits 
and some of the early 18th century. In the 
West Drawing-room, to the north of this, the 
later 18th-century portraits and furniture are 
concentrated (Fig. 3). Before the fire this 
room was the library, which is now the 
adjoining room in the northward addition 
built after the fire. It is lighted at the west 
end by a bay window, which was evidently 
added in the 19th century, though before 
1856, since it appears in one of the photo- 
graphs showing the devastation. The 18th- 
century marble fireplace with carved tablet 
survived the fire. This probably dates from 
the time of the Hulse purchase of Breamore 
in or soon after 1748. 


Sir Edward Hulse, the younger of the 
two doctors, physician-in-ordinary to Queen 
Anne, George I and George II, was in his late 
sixties when he acquired the Breamore estate 
from Francis Greville, Earl Brooke. As we 
have seen, he bought it for his eldest son. It 
is unlikely that anything much had been 
done to the house since:the time of Lady 
Brooke, the Dodington heiress, who died in 
1691, for the Grevilles do not seem to have 
resided at Breamore themselves and at least 
up to 1712 the house was let. The second 
Sir Edward succeeded to his father’s baron- 
etcy in 1759, but had already been living at 
Breamore for some years. The stables, illus- 
trated in the first article, have an early 
Georgian character about them, but they 
could be as late as 1750, and it may be sup- 
posed that they were built after the Hulses 
came to Breamore. The second baronet did 
not follow in the footsteps of his father and 
grandfather, but established his family in 
Hampshire, holding office as Sheriff of the 
county in 1765. In 1742 he had married 
Hannah Vanderplank, daughter of Samuel 
Vanderplank, a City merchant of Dutch 
extraction. Her portrait, her husband’s and 
her father’s all hang in the Blue Drawing- 
room. The Dutch marquetry furniture in this 
room—a writing-desk, corner cupboard and 
china cabinet (right of Fig. 2)—1is believed te 
have been a present from her father. Other 
furniture in this room includes two handsome 
Louis Quinze commodes, one of them having 


a trellis pattern of parquetry on the drawer- 
fronts, a set of early Georgian mahogany 
chairs, which are of a type more usual in 
walnut, and a fine Regency chandelier. 

The second baronet was, no doubt, 
responsible for introducing much of the fur- 
niture now in the West Drawing-room 
(Fig. 3). The very handsome gilt chimney 
glass of Chippendale type looks as though it 
was made for the position it occupies. There 
is another in the Blue 
Drawing-room. The set of 
mahogany armchairs, partly 
gilt and upholstered with 
needlework on the seats and 
backs, may be dated about 
1745-50. They are interest~ 
ing in showing the transition 
to Rococo forms, while the 
influence of Kent lingers in 
the band of Vitruvian scroll 
ornament round the frame 
of the seat. Two of the 
chairs are shown in Fig. 5, 
The oval writing-table seen 
in the middle of the room is 
of an unusual kind, with 
four concave recesses for the 
feet between the cupboards 
in the pedestal. There is a 
somewhat similar-table to 
this in the Horse Guards, 
Whitehall. The chandelier 
above the writing-table is a 
pair to the one in the Blue 
Drawing-room. 


Turning to the wall 
pposite the fireplace, where 
each’s portrait of George 

[IV as Prince of Wales is the 
centre of the group, we may 
pick out first the pair of 
mahogany candle-stands 
with slender, tapered stems 
and scrolled tripods, beauti- 
ful examples of a type of 
furniture that evoked so 
many subtle variations on a 
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3._THE WEST DRAWING-ROOM 


graceful theme during the Chippendale 
period. Between them an elegant little table 
with fretwork designs on the legs and frame 
serves as a Stand to a desk with sloping lid 
exquisitely inlaid with ivory. The two 
cabinets on stands take us back half a 
century earlier. The one with falling front 
has a large central panel made up of symmet- 
rically arranged veneers in burr walnut; the 
other with opening doors is of the type 
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patterned with narrow bands 
of light wood inlay. Above 
the cabinets hang a pair of 
vedute of classical Rome—the 
Pantheon and Coliseum—in 
mid-18th-century carved 
and gilt frames. 

On the end wall four 
kit-kat portraits in match- 
ing frames are grouped about 
one of the earliest known 
paintings of a cricketer (Fig. 
5). The bottom right-hand 
portrait of the four is by 
Cotes, signed and dated 1761. 
This is the first baronet’s 
second son, Richard Hulse, 
to whom his father left 
Baldwins, his home in Kent. 
The young cricketer (Fig. 9), 
bat on shoulder and carrying 
his two little stumps, wears 
a dark green velour hat, pink 
coat, green and white striped 
waistcoat and light breeches. 
The bridge, castle and tall 
spire of Newark are seen in 
the background. The attri- 
bution of this portrait to 
Hudson is not altogether 
convincing, and it has been 
suggested to me by Mr. J. F. 
Kerslake, of the National 
Portrait Gallery, that the 


painter may have been 
Wright of Derby. Wright 
studied under Hudson, 


whose influence is seen in his early work. By 
1760 he was painting portraits in several 
East Midland towns, including Newark: 20 
sitters at Newark are listed in the appendix 
to Bemrose’s biography. The boy is thought 
to be Walter Ramsden Beaumont Hawks- 
worth (born 1746), who later on inherited the 
Farnley estate near Otley and took the sur- 
name of Fawkes; he was the father of Turner’s 
patron. The painting came to Breamore 


4.—PICTURES AND FURNITURE IN THE WEST DRAWING-ROOM. THE PORTRAIT OF GEORGE 
IV AS PRINCE OF WALES IS BY THOMAS BEACH (1797) 
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through the fifth baronet’s wife, Katharine Hamil- 
ton, only daughter of Henry Parr Hamilton, Dean 
of Salisbury. A portrait of the Dean’s father by 
Raeburn is seen right of the fireplace in Fig. 3. 

A fourth Edward Hulse succeeded his father 
as third baronet in 1800. He and his brother, 
Samuel, the future Field-Marshal, were painted 
together in fancy dress as boys, the elder in white 
Satin with a Vandyck collar, the younger in blue 
(Fig. 8). From their ages the date of the painting, 
again attributed to Hudson, would be about 1753. 
The third batonet’s wife was Mary Lethieullier, who 
brought him large estates in Essex as well as further 
portraits and the collections of her uncle, the con- 
noisseur. The Lethieulliers were Protestant refugees 
from Flanders, who first came to England in 
James I’s reign and settled here permanently after 
the Civil War. Mary’s great-grandfather, Sir John 
Lethieullier, had prospered in the City and acquired 
the manor of Aldersbrook in Little Ilford. There 
his grandson, Smart Lethieullier (1701-60), housed 
his library and collections of medals, drawings and 
ancient marbles, which he had gathered on his 
travels. 

Smart, who was named after his maternal 
grandfather, Sir Joseph Smart, of Havering, was 
an antiquary and virtuoso, a fellow of All Souls 
and a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries and the 
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7.—THE INNER HALL. THE PORTRAIT OF GEORGE I WAS A GIFT TO 
SIR EDWARD HULSE, THE EMINENT PHYSICIAN 
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Royal Society. Vertue, who visited Aldersbrook, 
was often indebted to him for items of informatio 
that appear in the note-books. Lethieullier w 
also an amateur artist, made drawings of Saxo 
and Norman antiquities, wrote a description of th 
Bayeux tapestry and formed one of the earlies 
collections of English fossils. In the portrait of him! 
at Breamore (above the door in Fig. 5) he is seen 
as a young man wearing a tall white wig of the kind 
fashionable in the 1720s and a pink velvet coat and 
holding a roll of paper. When he died he was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Charles, father of Mary. 
Many of his possessions were transferred to Brea- 
more. Prosser, in his account of the house (1833), 
describes the hall as “fitted up with a collectio 
of sarcophagi and various other marbles brought 
from Rome about a century ago by Smart 
Lethieullier, esq.’’ Although much of his collection. 
perished in the fire, there are still preserved in the 
house his manuscript history of Barking, some of 
his books and diaries and a number of ivories. _ 

. The third baronet was overshadowed by his 
younger brother, Samuel, the soldier, who as @ 
young man was appointed to the suite of the Prince 
of Wales and was for many years his treasurer and 
receiver-general. After service under the Duke of 
York in Flanders, he was stationed at Brighton. 
Sir Arthur Bryant has described how the Prince 
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6.—PART OF A SET OF PICTURES PAINTED 
IN MEXICO IN THE 17th CENTURY SHOWING 
THE RESULTS OF RACIAL CROSS-BREEDING 


Regent “went about with his three Colonels, Lake 
Hulse and St. Leger in an endless whirl of gaiety 
and expense.”’ The attractive portrait of the Prinee 
by Thomas Beach in the West Drawing-room 
(Fig. 4) was a gift of that time; signed and date¢ 
1797, it was probably the portrait which Beack 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in that year. The 
frame is appropriately adorned with the Prince oi 
Wales’s feathers. On George IV’s accession Hulsé 
was appointed treasurer of the household and the 
following year was knighted; he also became Gover 
nor of Chelsea Hospital. As one of the two oldes' 
generals, he was made a field-marshal on the occa 
sion of William IV’s coronation, but he still hae 
nearly seven years in front of him, dying in 183; 
in his 90th year. As an old man, he was painte¢ 
by J. B. Lane. The portrait is seen on the left 0 
Fig. 3. 

Several items associated with the Field-Marsha 
are displayed in the inner hall, which lies betweet 
the West Drawing-room and the entrance hal 
(Fig. 7). Here are the telescope he used at the Batth 
of Lincelles (1793), his field-marshal’s baton, ant 
the ribbon and insignia of the Grand Cross of th 


8.—SIR EDWARD HULSE, 3rd: BARONET, AND HIS BROTHER, SAMUEL, THE FIELD-MARSHAL, 
PAINTED AS BOYS ABOUT 1753: ATTRIBUTED TO HUDSON. 


BAT, PAINTED ABOUT 1760. 
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BRIDGE AND CASTLE APPEAR IN THE BACKGROUND 


Order of Hanover, together with a letter from 
the Prince Regent written when the order 
was conferred. Here, too, are a set of paint- 
ings by Beaufort of Napoleon’s battles and a 
sketch in oils by Lucas of the head of the 
Duke of Wellington (Fig. 11). The portrait, 
for which the sketch was a study, was painted 
in 1842 and is in the Irish National Portrait 
Gallery. Both were probably used as studies 
for the life-size equestrian portrait of the 
Duke which Lucas painted for the King of 
Hanover. The inner hall occupies the position 
of the oak staircase destroyed in the fire. A 
screen composed of old woodwork separates 
it from the entrance hall, but it is not known 
from what source this insertion was obtained. 
On the wall opposite the window there is a 
portrait of George I in state robes, a presenta- 
tion to the first Sir Edward. The pair of 
landscapes on the fireplace wall are by the 
elder Pieter Rysbrack, father of the sculptor 
and of the painter of dead game whose work 
is represented in the dining-room. 

In the staircase hall and on the walls of 
the staircase there are more pictures which 
we have not space to specify, but mention 
must be made of a remarkable set of paint- 
ings that hang on a landing above the middle 


10—A WATER-COLOUR OF WINDSOR CASTLE AND ETON, BY 


of the long hall (Fig. 6). According to family 
tradition, they were taken from a Spanish 
ship seized on its way from Mexico by 
“Admiral” Westrow and left by him to his 
sister, Dorothy, who married Edward Hulse, 
the elder of the two doctors. The pictures 
are said to have been painted by an illegiti- 
mate son of Murillo. If that is an embroidery 
of the story, it is clear from the inscriptions 
on them that they were painted in Mexico. 
There are 14 in the series, and all but three 
(which depict natives of Mexico) purport to 
show the effects of mixed marriages: father, 
mother and hybrid offspring appear in each 
instance. Sometimes the result is rather 
startling, as when a cross between a Spaniard 
and a Moor is said to produce an albino 
(lower row, middle). On the other hand, it is 
correctly stated that a mulatto is produced 
by a Spaniard and a Negress (top right). 
Tradition adds that these illustrations of 
human cross-breeding were destined for the 
King of Spain. 

Dorothy Westrow had a brother, Norton, 
who died in 1683, making his two sisters his 
residuary legatees. His father had left him an 
estate in Ireland, expressing the wish that 
he would be kind to the natives. There is, 
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(Right) 9.—THE BOY WITH THE 
ONE OF THE EARLIEST CRICKET PORTRAITS. 


PAUL SANDBY. 
(Right) 11—SKETCH IN OILS OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON BY JOHN LUCAS 
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however, no record discover- 
able of an Admiral Westrow. 
He is believed to be repre- 
sented in the portrait in the 
Blue Drawing-room that 
hangs on the end wall be- 
tween the two Lely ladies 
(Fig. 2). The costume dates 
the portrait about 1670-80 
and there is a ship in the 
background. Perhaps Nor- 
ton Westrow was an intrepid 
merchant captain. In the 
hall there is an octagonal 
table-top of alabaster, with 
silver rvepoussé ornaments, 
which is also said to have 
been taken from the Spanish 
ship. There is a Spanish in- 
scription inlaid in silver on 
the table-top which may be 
translated: “I serve my lord 
and master Don John New- 
ton in Los Angeles.”’ (Pre- 
sumably it is the table that 
is speaking.) Los Angeles 
is probably Puebla de los 
Angeles in Mexico. It may 
be only a coincidence of 
names, but it may be noted 
that the portrait top left 
in the group in Fig. 5 is 
of a Captain Newton, who 
married a Miss Blackborne, niece of Elizabeth 
Levett, wife of the first Sir Edward Hulse. 

The fourth baronet, Sir Charles (1816-54), 
was responsible for the planting of the sport- 
ing belts and spinneys and of many of the 
ornamental trees, now grown to an imposing 
size, in the park. Two years after his son, 
Sir Edward, had succeeded, the fire occurred, 
and it was he who effected the subsequent 
restoration of the house. Among his pur- 
chases were four views of Windsor Castle by 
Paul Sandby, one of which is illustrated in 
Fig. 10. Sir Edward died in 1899 at the age 
of 90. His widow, Dean Hamilton’s daughter, 
survived him until 1928, outliving her son 
and grandson, the next two Sir Edwards. The 
latter was killed in the Battle of Neuve 
Chapelle, and the estates then went to his 
uncle, Sir Hamilton, father of the present 
owner, Sir Westrow Hulse, who succeeded in 
1931. To his kind help I have been much 
indebted in the preparation of these articles. 
Until recent years Breamore and its remark- 
ably interesting contents were very little 
known, and its history had been only partly 
unravelled. It is now open daily from the 
beginning of April to the end of September 
from 2 to 6 p.m. 
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NEW ROADS ALREADY OUTDATED ~~ 385. cason crsson 


HE road policies of succeeding govern- 

ments have been justly attacked from 

many quarters, even by those who must 
be in the best possible position to understand 
the undoubted difficulties facing the Ministry of 
Transport. Recent announcements suggested 
that at least a slight palliative was to be offered, 
but anyone who has driven over the short 
stretch of the Markyate by-pass must have 
wondered whether the road represented any- 
thing more than “passing the buck” to those 
who in 20 years’ time will be trying to solve the 
saturation point in traffic congestion, which will 
certainly have been reached by then. 

I think it is little over a year ago that 
traffic experts from this country visited the 
United States to study ways and means of 
solving our own problems. How little attention 
is apparently paid to the results of such investi- 
gating missions can be proved by inspecting the 
few short stretches of road which have been 
built since then. Instead of making the Mark- 
yate by-pass a twin-track highway, the con- 
structors have followed the conventional style 
and have provided a single road with room for 
three lines of traffic at the most. To make 
matters worse, points where unimportant 
side roads join the new by-pass are littered 
with islands and “Keep Left” signs. It must 
be admitted that at least this new by-pass is in 
character with the remainder of the road of 
which it forms a part, but building a new by- 
pass in this outdated style implies that perhaps 
the rest of the road is going to be left as it is. 

It is a daunting thought that the newest 
stretch of road in the country should be at 
least 20 years out of date in design on the day 
cars first drove over it. Even if one is prepared 
to agree that the Ministry of Transport is faced 
with many financial and material problems, it 
is rather disturbing that so much money should 
have been spent for such a poor result. While 
aeroplanes are now regarded by many people 
as the only suitable means of travel if time- 
saving is of importance, it must surely be 


realised by those in authority that for years to 
come the problems of pay load will keep most 
of the industrial traffic on the road or railways. 


Ineffective Publicity Methods 


The value of the publicity methods used in 
an effort to reduce accidents is, in my opinion, 
extremely doubtful. Recently on A5—the Lon- 
don to Holyhead road—I noticed many large 
and easily seen signs stating that one was in an 
“ Accident Zone” and recording the number of 
accidents there had been. Unfortunately, these 
signs were repeated for many miles, with no 
clear indication as to where the real danger 
spots were, with the result that one became 
accustomed to them and the impact was lost. It 
is possible that the signs were the result of 
expert advice, but I would suggest that if this 
form of shock publicity is thought to be of 
value it would be better to give passing drivers 
a real shock. Would it not be more effective to 
place signs at actual spots with the simple 
statement: “ X people were killed HERE’’? I 
believe I am correct in thinking that many of 
the accidents that happen on this particular 
section of A5 are caused through vehicles meet- 
ing on the brow of a hill. Would this not be an 
ideal area in which to lay down the Continental 
system of double white lines, but done properly 
and not as on the experimental section on the 
Folkestone road? Or to lay down, at small cost, 
a barrier in the middle of the road to prevent 
passing on the brow? Or, better still, to widen 
the road slightly, and divide it into two tracks. 

I recently saw some literature issued by the 
Royal Institute for the Prevention of Accidents, 
which seemed to omit a vital point. Many of the 
posters and bills stressed the necessity for drivers 
of motor-cars, motor cyclists and cyclists to be 
properly trained and self-disciplined. While no 
one would argue with the wisdom of this, it struck 
me as odd—especially as accidents affecting 
children were mentioned strongly—that little 
attempt was made to urge parents and school 
teachers to impress on their charges that they, 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


FRENCH acquaintance, a retired naval 
officer now living in Paris, once told me 
that he never undertook the serious 
business of buying a cheese without first con- 
sulting an expert on the subject. This entailed a 
journey to a distant quarter of the city, but 
a journey well worth while. Only when he had 
acquired special knowledge did my friend 
venture on his purchase. It was, he emphasised, 
a question of knowing /e moment in the times 
and seasons of France’s famous cheeses. 
English people, a trifle less fussy about their 
cheese, are acutely aware of this moment in 
their gardens. June is the exquisite, fleeting 
time when none of us wishes to be away lest 
we miss the very pinnacle of the year, ‘“‘the high 
midsummer pomps” which vanish so fast. 
When, therefore, we had to go abroad for a few 
days in this month of June it was with almost a 
pang that I started to pack my suitcases. It 
was Sunday morning, and outside the window 
the sun shone on roses, peonies and foxgloves. 
(There surely was never such a summer as the 
present one for foxgloves.) The fly-catchers, 
who had arrived a little later than usual—on 
May 18, to be precise—were both seated on a 
branch opposite their nest, with the sunlight 
catching their breasts of quaker-grey. I was 
sorry to leave them. On the other hand, there 
were gooseberries ready for bottling, and a 
chance that the bees might swarm. I had given 
instructions on both these heads, and thought, 
rather meanly, there was something, after all, 
to be said for getting away. Then, believe it or 
not, a distant noise ~f excited humming filled 
the garden and an unmistakable host of swarm- 
ing bees rose into the air. 
It was really a fortunate swarm, settling on 
a convenient berberis bush, and early enough in 
the season to be given an empty hive for its 
honey-making. But just then I could have done 


without the well-worn procedure, the hurried 
search for kind helper, for my veil and smoker, 
the inverted skep on the white sheet, and at last 
the orderly parade of that brown obedient army, 
marching with their queen into a new fortress. 
For the bees also it had been le moment. 
* OK * 
| eae in the day I packed the straw hat 
from which I had just removed the black 
bee-veil. It might come in handy on a sun- 
warmed Savoyard lake, I calculated, and, in 
fact, it did. For over there, too, it was the 
lovely heart of summer, with cherries ripening 
on the trees. Above on the mountains the 
forests had not lost their young green, and the 
high meadows, awaiting the haymaker’s scythe, 
were brimful of flowers: vivid pink dianthus, 
purple monkshood and blue centaury, scented 
orchid and the yellow ranunculus, like balls of 
light; scarlet poppies, vetches and a million 
silken grasses. 

In the monk’s garden at Hautecombe 
beside the lake there were rows of succulent, 
well-tended vegetables and syringa bushes 
heavy with scent. The grave-faced Brothers sell 
bottles of perfume of their own making— 
cyclamen and strong lavender—and show 
visitors round the princely tombs of the House 
of Savoy. There is here an ancient link with 
England, reaching back to Queen Eleanor, wife 
of our Henry III, whose uncle Count Peter of 
Savoy was made Earl of Richmond and built 
the Savoy Palace in London. His brothers, 
Boniface and William, became Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Lord President of the Council. 
They must have had a way with them, those 
Savoyards. 

At Chambéry, once the capital of old Savoy, 
we came on the elephant fountain erected to the 
French General, Count de Boigne, once the 
brilliant and trusted commander of Mahadaji 


too, required training and disciplining. If a- 
motorist, cyclist or pedestrian of, say, 60 years of 
age is careless and inconsiderate when on the 
highway, it is, perhaps, too late to reform him 
or her. But if a sincere effort were made now to 
train children to become considerate users of the 
roads and pavements, is there not a chance that 
they then might grow up in that tradition and 
that accidents would be thereby reduced? 


Hidden Road Signs 


Most motorists have encountered road 
signs hidden by hedges and the like, but I saw 
one the other day which had been thoughtlessly 
made useless. Motoring northwards up Port- 
man-place one is, under normal conditions, 
faced with an excellent Ring Road sign where ~ 
the twin horns of Wilton-crescent part, but the — 
other day when I used this route I found the 


‘right-hand section had been closed because of | 


road repairs, with the result that traffic wishing | 
to go east had first to make a westward devia-' 
tion. For London motorists this presented — 
no great difficulty, but the confusion of a 
stranger who had faithfully followed the Ring | 
Road signs—heading, perhaps, for Colchester— ~ 
can be imagined, as the right-hand half of the 
sign was obscured with a carefully placed piece 
of sacking. As trouble had been taken to place 
a variety of prohibitive signs all around the 
area, I could not help feeling that perhaps a 
sign writer could have devoted a little time to 
indicating the alternative route. 
When I used this route the next evening 
conditions were the same. A car next to me in © 
the slight traffic jam was obviously being driven 
by astranger, as he was trying hard to decipher 
the indications vaguely through the sacking, — 
while his lady passenger was busy attempting to 
map-read. It was easy for me to guide him on to 
the correct road, but I wonder why those respon- 
sible for the control of London’s traffic should 
take the trouble to obscure a sign for the con- 
venience of road repairers, without providing ' 
some indication of an alternative way. : 


= By EILUNED LEWIS 


Sindhia, the Maratha chief who started his 

career as a Peshwa’s slipper-bearer. The bright — 
water falls through the trunks of four dignified — 
elephants, reminders in a sleepy provincial town 
of those 18th-century days when Frenchmen and 


. Englishmen carried to India their swords, 


enterprise and inspiration, Z 
* * * 

NE more link was added on this journey to— 

the chain of Franco-British associations, 
when we lunched in the company of a charming 
Frenchman who had long ago spent a summer 
beside the Thames at Hurley. That set us 
quoting Patrick Chalmers’s 

I met a man mowing 
A meadow of hay. 
Triumphantly we finished the second verse: 
The morning came leaping— . 
’Twas four of the clock, 
The world was still sleeping 
At Hambledon Lock— 
As sound as a vock 
Slept village and Lock; 
The man says, “It’s early 
“To see you about.” 
Says I, “I’m to Hurley 
“To try for a trout.” 

Promising our French friend a copy of 
Chalmers’s Pipes and Tabors, we returned home 
and found, alas, that those last four lines have > 
been altered and all reference to Hurley 
expunged. The poem, according to our memory, 
appeared first in Methuen’s Magazine. The book © 
version, dated 1921, seems much feebler. 

“Fine morning!” the man says, 
And I says, ‘Fine day!” 
Then I to my fancies 

And he to his hay. 

What was the reason for dropping Hurley 
and the trout? Can any Country LIFE reader 
enlighten me? 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
MOLES 


IR,—Thereference to molesin Favm- 

ing Notes of May 16 was of particular 
interest, since moles create problems 
in archeology also. Ata valley gravel 
site in Buckinghamshire which I 
visited recently mole-runs frequently 
emerged into the trenches. Invari- 
ably they ran about 9 ins. below the 
surface (permanent grass) where the 
turf-line gave place to stony soil 
about 2 ft. above the gravel bed. My 
photograph shows the side of a trench 
littered with soil pushed out from 
about a dozen runs. So active were 
moles in the area that sherds of 


Romano-British pottery and scraps of 


MOLE-RUNS DISCHARGING INTO AN 
ARCHEOLOGICAL EXCAVATION 
TRENCH IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


See letter: Archeological Moles 


building material such as_ tesserae 
were frequently seen exposed on the 
surface in mole-hills. It raised the 
problem of how much lateral dis- 
placement one should allow for in the 
distribution of such objects. Would 
moles be likely to move them along 
their runs more than, say, one foot ?— 
M. U. Jones (Mrs.), Snowberry Cottage, 
Preston Wynne, Herefordshire. 


MAGPIES AND PIGEONS 


Str,—In woodland round my house 
for some seasons now we have had at 
least one magpie’s nest which has suc- 
cessfully reared a brood. There are 
always a dozen or so wood-pigeon’s 
nests, particularly in half-grown coni- 
fers. We endeavour to remove eggs 
from these nests during the season to 
reduce the pigeon population, but in 
the last few seasons the magpies have 
become established and we have found 
extremely few eggs. Is it possible that 
the magpies are reasserting the balance 
of nature, which is badly out of balance 
now, perhaps because too many mag- 
pies are being shot by enthusiastic 
gamekeepers and too few pigeons are 
being nipped in the bud by the mag- 
pies that are no longer there ?—HARRY 
B. Patren, Thornfields, Castor Hull, 
Peterborough. 


FAIRY RINGS 


Srr,—Can any of your readers account 
for this phenomenon? On a bowling- 
green here in South Africa a large 
number of circular rings appear on 
the turf: some are quite small and 
others have a diameter of twenty 
feet. I have not seen these rings on 
any other local greens and nobody 
appears to have seen them elsewhere. 

The rings are very distinct because 
the grass on the perimeter is much 


greener. It has been suggested that 
an insect must be responsible. If that 
is so, why does it appear only on 
the one green?—J. B. ANDERSON, 
Walmer, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 


(There is no doubt that the rings 
on the bowling-green are fairy rings 
caused by some kind of fungus (toad- 
stool). Many fungus species grow in 
rings. These rings are caused by an 
initial fungus infection which steadily 
spreads outwards. It cannot go back 
because the fungus depletes and dries 
out the soil, and in the area which has 
just been passed through by the fungus 
there is often no grass at all, giving 
rise to a bare ring of dry soil, which 
superstition attributed to dancing 
fairies. In such a fairy ring there is 
usually a narrow band of 
lush grass outside the 
bare earth, caused by 
chemical stimulation of 
the grass by the fungus, 
and a wide band inside the 
ring, the result of grass 
spreading into the area of 
dead grass roots and dead 
fungus growth as it de- 
cays and liberates nitro- 
genous materials. Our 
correspondent’s fairy 
rings are not of the most 
damaging kind, and there 
is only one zone of stimu- 
lated grass. Such rings 
can grow in grass for 
many years—sometimes 
as long as 50—without 
any of the toadstools (the 
fruiting bodies of the fun- 
gus) appearing. A fairy 
ring may make from 
about two to eight inches 
outward growth in a year. 
—Ebp.] 


PUZZLE IN THE 
BAR 


Str,—With reference to 
the letter from Mr. A. J. 
Christie about a puzzle 
glass, published in Coun- 
TRY Lire on May 16, an 
uncle of mine kept the 
Catherine Wheel public 
house at Banbury, Oxfordshire, until 
it was pulled down and a new one 
built in its place. In the public bar 
hung an old wooden frame dated 
1870, with the following inscription: 

More Beer Score Clerk 

By my my his 

Come trust pay sent 

I I must has 

Shall if I Brewer 

How for and the. 
This is not quite the same as Mr. 
Christie’s wording, but, like it, should 
be read upwards and backwards.— 
RICHARD WHING, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


WOOD-PIGEONS 
ON WATER 


Si1r,—While we were hav- 
ing tea by the garden pool, 
which is about fifteen feet 
square and about two feet 
deep, the other day, a 
wood-pigeon swooped 
down feet first into the 
water, spread its wings 
and tail on the surface, 
and plunged its head into 
the water and took four or 
five gulps. It then rose 
without any difficulty 
with a flap of its wings 
and flew away. I have 
never seen a pigeon do 
this before. They often 
come down to drink, but 
always either from the 
edge or from a board put 
for the birds to bathe or 
drink from. Surely this 
is very uncommon be- 
haviour.—N. COLMORE 
(Mrs.), Upton Dean, Up- 
ton, Andover, Hampshire. 

{There are a good 
many instances on record 
of wood-pigeons’ alighting 
on water and one or two 
of their even swimming a 
few strokes. They can 
take off from the surface 
without difficulty—ED.] 


HANDWORK FOR 
THE DISABLED 


S1r,—With regard to J.B. 
Iles’s recent enquiry, Iam 
afraid the needlework 
friend will find your cor- 
respondent’s subsequent 
suggestions difficult to carry out if 
she has only one hand to work with. 
Having been afflicted with the same 
drawback myself, I have overcome 
it by using a circular frame, which 
screws to a table-top, to do tapestry 
work in wools on canvas. I have also 
been given a cork fitted into a heavy 
base, which is almost a necessity when 
one has only one hand to thread a 
needle. I find this a great success. 

As I carry on a good deal of 
correspondence, I have a panel of 
metal with two small magnets to 
prevent my writing-paper from slip- 
ping —HEnrRIETTA G. M. WILSON 
(Mrs.), Aynside, Westmorland. 


IT IS FORBIDDEN ... 


Sir,—It may be that we in this coun- 
try have grown used to our unimagina- 
tive “ Keep off the grass’’ signs, but, 
whatever the reason, I was impressed 
with a park sign which I saw in The 
Hague recently and of which I enclose 
a photograph. 

The translation 


SMOCK 


is as follows. 


SIGN IN A PARK AT THE HAGUE 


See letter: 


It is Forbidden eve 


SHEPHERD WIGGINS WEARING HIS 


AT DIDBROOK, WINCHCOMBE, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, FIFTY YEARS AGO 


See letter: Shepherd Wiggins’s Smock 


Top left to right: it is forbidden to 
deposit litter, pick flowers, let dogs 
loose, play football. Bottom: to damage 
plants or trees, cycle, fish, stray from 
paths. It will be noticed that the sign 
has been damaged by stone-throwing, 
an offence not portrayed—ARTHUR 
H. Dopps, 14, West-avenue, Builling- 
ham, Co. Durham. 


SHEPHERD WIGGINS’S 
SMOCK 


Sir,—One of your correspondents 
recently mentioned Shepherd Wiggins, 
who features in a book by the late 
H. J. Massingham, and stated that he 
regularly wore a smock. I enclose a 
photograph of Wiggins taken fifty 
years ago outside the old cruck-built 
house at Didbrook, near Winchcombe, 
Gloucestershire. I was _ fortunate 
enough to see him coming down the 
street from his home when I was think- 
ing of photographing the cottage, and 
had permission for him to stand in 
the doorway. 

At the time the photograph was 
taken Wiggins had retired from work 
and was receiving a pension from the 
late Mr. John James, who at one time 
farmed at Hailes Farm, and was my 
wife’s uncle.—F. C. MorcGan, 267, 
Upper Ledbury-voad, Hereford. 


CROWS CARRYING OFF 
GOLF BALLS 
Str,—We receive our CouNTRY LIFE 
rather late in Bombay, and it was 
therefore only recently that I read the 
correspondence in your columns re- 
garding the depredations of the Hamp- 
shire crows on golf courses. On our 
course at Chembur, about fourteen 
miles from the city centre, we have for 
years suffered from these avian thieves, 
the culprit being the jungle crow 
(Corvus macrorhyncos). Every match 
has to have its complement of fore- 
caddies, each of whom is equipped 
with a stock of pieces of red cloth. As 
each ball comes to rest it is covered 
with a red rag, and at times it develops 
into a race between the caddie and the 
crow to see who gets there first. These 
crows are remarkably active and 
accurate in their dive-bombing tactics, 
and seem to be able to lift a ball with 
only a momentary pause on the 
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A HERRING GULL NESTING ON THE THATCHED ROOF OF A 
HOUSE AT MINEHEAD, IN SOMERSET 


See letter: Herring Gull Nesting on a House 


ground. They are not without intelli- 
gence, and I have seen them lifting 
the red cloth away in order to get at 
the ball underneath. 

The grey-necked house crow 
(Corvus splendens) is also common 
around the course, but because of its 
smaller beak it is unable to lift a golf 
ball and is therefore no problem. We 
occasionally have trouble with the 
common pariah kite (Wiluvus migvans), 
which can lift a golf ball in its beak, 
but has not the persistence or daring 
of the jungle crow. A curious feature 
is that at the Willingdon Sports Club 
course, which is nearer to Bombay, 
the jungle crow is not active and the 
stealing of golf balls is almost un- 
known, except for occasional raids by 
the common pariah kite. 

At one time we were able to 
reduce the depredations of the crows 
on our course at Chembur by shooting, 
but now the discharge of firearms in 
Greater Bombay is prohibited by 
police order. I have recently had a 
prolonged and somewhat light-hearted 
exchange of correspondence with the 
police authorities, whom I requested 
on behalf of my club for special per- 
mission to shoot crows on the course 
with a 12-bore shotgun. The reply 
brought permission, but only for a 
-22 rifle and, in reply to my protest, I 
was again denied permission to use a 
shotgun, and officially advised that 
“sitting birds could be easily shot 
with a .22 bore rifle.’’ My latest letter 
to the police was to inform them that 
we had great difficulty in persuading 
our crows to sit down, and that in any 
case our members, as sportsmen, were 
averse to shooting sitting birds. 
Further police comment is awaited.— 
M. B. Ticur, President, Bombay 
Presidency Golf Club, Kolwada-Borla- 
voad, Chembur, India. 


RIDGES MADE BY SHEEP 


Sir,—I was interested in the letter 
and photographs of the Somerset hills 
with ridges (June 13). We have a 
field here facing the house, across a 
small valley; the land terraces down 
below the house to a pond and rises 
again. The field alsois in ridges, as in 
the photograph you publish, but they 
are, perhaps, not quite so long or so 
close together, though just as narrow. 
This field is always: grazed by sheep 
and, judging by the lie of the land, 
probably always has been from time 
immemorial. Their small feet would 
not make, or need, ledges wider than 
18 ins. I often watch them grazing 
on the slopes and slowly making their 
way up these smooth grass ledges to 
the flatter parts of tlre: field above.— 
DorotHy C. GREEN, The Whittern, 
Lyonshall, Herefordshire. 


OR BY THE SEA? 


Srr,—I was much interested in the 
letter about the md¢es that! mark so 
many: of the Somerset: hills around 
Wells.. I have a sister living, in the 


little village of Pilton, three miles or 
so from Wells, and here there are a 
number of these hills. 

On my first visit I was informed 
that many years ago practically all 
Pilton was under the sea, and that 
the ridges were made by the sea, as it 
gradually fell back.—E. P. HaLcoop 
(Miss), 36, Shinfield-road, Reading, 
Berkshire. 


S1r,—There are similar ridges to those 
near Wookey, Somerset, on the hill in 
Dorset near Abbotsbury where St. 
Catherine’s Chapel stands. I have been 
told that these ridges were formed many 
years ago by the action of the sea, as 
many small shells, obviously buried 
there in prehistoric times, have been 
found in this hill —CLAaupIa REED, 1, 
Richmond Hill, Bath, Somerset. 


HERRING GULL NESTING 
ON A HOUSE 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a 
herring gull nesting on a thatched roof 
of our house facing the sea here in 
Somerset. I was born here, but I have 
never heard of this before. This bird 
is right at the top of the roof—say 30 
or 40 feet up.—FREDERICK H. 
Harrison, Stargroves, The Quay, 
Minehead, Somerset. 

[Instances of herring gulls’ nesting 
on roof-tops are rare, except in 
one locality—Dover, in Kent, where 
a colony nests on buildings. An 
account of this colony is given in Vol. 
XLVIII (1955) of British Birds. Until 
1939 there were only two or three nests 
on roof-tops in the neighbourhood, but 
by 1946, after the town had been 
extensively damaged by enemy action, 


PENNANT MELANGELL CHURCH, MONTGOMERYSHIRE, WHERE 
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some 200 pairs were found nesting, on 
both damaged and undamaged build- 
ings. The demolitions begun in 1949- 
50 deprived the birds of some of their 
sites, but they extended their occupa- 
tion of undamaged buildings, and the 
colony still numbered some 200 pairs 
in 1954.—Ep.] 


MYSTERIOUS ASSAILANT 


Srr,—I was much interested in Mr. 
Ian Niall’s remarks in A Countryman’s 
Notes of June 13 about his mysteriously 
wounded chickens. At one time I had 
a garden in which there were 
three or four families of hedgehogs. 
One morning in the early autumn 
when I went out I found the dead 
body of a three-quarter grown one 
with the end of its snout bitten off, 
but with no other damage to the body. 
During the next few weeks I found in 
all about twenty dead bodies, all 
treated in the same way, but I was 
never able to find out what had caused 
the damage; nor was I able to re- 
establish the colony. —. PHiLip W. 
Baytis, 41, Belmont-street, Southport, 
Lancashire. 
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lined with glass and the bottom 
thin velvet; at one end is a circular 
partition and in it are four ivory 
counters about the size of a silver 
threepenny piece. They are marked) 
in gold with, respectively, the 1, 2, 3, 
4 of clubs. I wonder what the rest of 
the box contained; and were these 
little counters marked with clubs 
used in some game with Mr. Berry’s 
diamond-marked counters ?—F. B. 
Bow ty (Miss), Charlbury, Oxfordshive. 


DOUBLE PRIMROSES 


Sir,—The accompanying photograph 
shows a double primrose plant which 
my husband and I found this spring 
in some woods near here. We trans- 
planted it to the garden, where the 
photograph was taken, and so far it 
has survived. I believe double prim- 
roses are very rare in the wild state, 
and should be interested to hear from 
any other of your readers who have~ 
found them.—ANnN McCuTcHEON 
(Mrs.), Mullion Court, Linton, Maid- 
stone, Kent. y 

[Assuming that this plant is not 
a garden escape, this is certainly an’ 


A PRIMROSE PLANT WITH DOUBLE BLOOMS FOUND IN A 
WOOD IN KENT AND TRANSPLANTED TO A GARDEN 


See letter: Double Primroses 


WHAT WAS THE GAME? 


Sir,—I was interested to read the 
letter from Mr. Geoffrey V. Berry 
headed Tortoiseshell Counters (May 30). 
I was at once reminded of a box in 
our possession. It is an ivory box, 
with gilt or gold ornamentation on the 
outside, 3} ins. long, nearly 1 in. wide, 
with rounded ends. Inside, the lid is 


THERE ARE TRACES OF A COCKPIT IN THE GRAVEYARD 
See letter: Cock-fighting in Wales 


unusual occurrence, for wild double 
primroses are very rare.—ED.] 


COCK-FIGHTING IN 
WALES 


S1r,—Enclosed is a photograph of the 
north side of the church of Pennant” 
Melangell, in Montgomeryshire: this is 
one of the Welsh churchyards in which 
cockpits, about 24 ft. square, can still 
be traced. The north side was chosen 
in these places in Wales and along the 
Border, since burials there were few. 
One reason for the use of church- 
yards for this sport was that the 
sacred soil was believed to protect 
the birds from spells that might be 
cast upon them by rival owners.— 
M. W., Hereford. 


CROSSBILLS IN DORSET 


Str,—While staying on the Dorset 
coast during the last fortnight in May 
we saw on several occasions flocks of 
about twelve crossbills, of both sexes 
and various ages, in the pine trees. We 
should be interested to know if such 
flocks are usually to be seen in this 
district. We had ample opportunity 
to study these birds carefully through 
glasses, and we have no doubt as to 
their identity—-W. T. and E. J. 
MOoNNINGTON, Leyswood, Groombridge, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

(Crossbills breed from time to 
time in Dorset and, probably more 
often, a few miles away in the New 
Forest, where a party of a dozen were 
to be seen in mid-May. We understand 
that this spring a small family party 
of crossbills was seen in a garden 
between Bournemouth and _ Poole. 
—ED.] 
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A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


T was almost eighteen years since I had seen 
I Crowborough. That had been in 1939, when 
the sun had been shining just as it was this 
time, but the world lay under the shadow of 
impending war and we were all hoping ever 
more faintly against hope. It was very different 
now, with everything peaceful and lovely 
and the only mildly warlike activity the 
battle between Crowborough and Rye. A kind 
charioteer took me comfortably bumping up 
and down the not inconsiderable slopes in a car 
and I renewed my acquaintance with the holes, 
feeling rather ashamed that I had forgotten so 
many of them. And here let me say at once that 
the slopes are by no means so fierce as they 
were. There used to be a tremendously long 
hole, the ninth, which went plunging down and 
down into a valley, with the consequent neces- 
sity of toiling up and up again after it. Two 
new and more merciful holes have now been 
made, I think to the improvement of the course, 
and assuredly to the pleasure of the elderly, the 
lame and the plump. 

It is sometimes a mistake to praise over- 
much the prettiness of a course, lest it may seem 
that there is little to be said of its more tech- 
nical merits, but I must take the risk. Crow- 
borough is, in fact, both good and entertaining 
golf, but it is also astonishingly beautiful. I 
remember some time ago having written of golf- 
ing views that the view from Gullane hill was 
the noblest of all, whereupon a kind corre- 
spondent, and he a Scotsman, took up the 
cudgels on behalf of the view from Seaford. 
I am not renewing the battle, but I must say 
now that this other Sussex view, looking away 
to the South Downs from the terrace in front 
of the club (how divine a spot for a “modest 
quencher”’ on such a hot day!) can compare 
with any. It is so vast and, though I could not 
actually see the sea sparkling in the sun through 
a gap in the downs, I take it on trust that I 
might have seen it on another day. 

i eK OK 

Comparisons are dangerous things, but the 
only course I can compare with Crowborough, 
so as to give some notion of it, is its old friend, 
neighbour and rival, Ashdown Forest, which 
I used to know very, very well indeed. Both are 
made out of the same “ forest,’’ a word I put in 


CAR ON THE COMMON 


‘ AM told that I have a-legal right to walk 
I over common land, though I am not a 
commoner. Am I entitled also to park my 
car upon the common?” The commoners that 
do make use, for grazing or the like, of their 
common rights are, indeed, obliged to tolerate 
much in respect of the rights of the public at 
large. The law, as it stands at present, concern- 
ing those public rights is worth an exposition. 
The ages-old right of all to walk over the 
common and to play on it such games as do not 
spoil others’ enjoyment is now a statutory right. 
The Law of Property Act, 1925, makes it so in 
Section 193. The Section declares that “ Mem- 
bers of the public shall have rights of access for 
air and exercise to any land described in the 
schedule”; and the land scheduled includes 
commons and manorial waste. 
* * * 


Trouble does arise, though not often, in 
reconciling these public rights with the rights of 
commoners. For a jus spatiandi, a right to roam 
freely over the land for pleasant recreation, is 
not wholly compatible with a full use of com- 
mons for the material benefit of the commoners. 
Common land, for instance, may not be fenced: 
that would offend against the law forbidding 
enclosure, the law prompted by the contrast: 

"Tis bad enough in man or woman 

To steal a goose from off a common; 

But surely he’s without excuse 

Who steals a common from the goose. 

Yet fencing is requisite if grazing rights are 
to be worth having. Cattle wandering at large 
on commons could not be accepted as tested 


inverted commas because it does not mean a 
country of woodland, but of heather and a little 
gorse now and then, having slopes and gullies 
and ravines with ever and anon a stream run- 
ning at the bottom. When I came to one hole, 
the fifth I think, I exclaimed: “This is like 
Apollyon,”’ which is the 13th at Ashdown. 
Afterwards I found from something I had 
written those 18 years ago that I had made the 
very same remark then, though I had clean 
forgotten it. 
* Ok OK 

Another thing I had forgotten, more shame 
to me, was the name of the sixth hole, the 
Speaker. I remembered the hole, a short hole of 
alarming aspect, with a plateau green standing 
defiantly behind a deep quarry. I am told that 
many people now call it the Quarry, and 
only those of the old school stick to the old 
name, which has rather a recondite derivation. 
Before you get to the quarry, you come to a 
gully, and the then Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Mr. Gully, was a member of Crow- 
borough. Q.E.D. I do not say it was a very good 
joke, but it is a thousand pities when the old 
names of holes are lost or even disused. I always 
consider it a sacred duty, however priggish I 
may appear, to call the holes at Hoylake or 
St. Andrews or Prestwick by their names and 
not by their numbers. I shall certainly not for- 
get the Speaker again. 

There is another gully, at the 16th unless 
Iam mistaken, which has an equally memorable 
and more romantic name. Along the bottom of 
it runs a stream called Slaughterman Ghyll, and 
this is said to have been once the scene of a san- 
guinary fight between the smugglers and the 
revenue men. It chanced that the night before 
my visit I had been reading in bed a very old 
and dear friend, Rodney Stone, wherein is a fight 
between the head of the smugglers and the rid- 
ing officer. Since Conan Doyle once lived near 
the course, I wondered whether he had Slaugh- 
terman Ghyll in mind. Unfortunately when he 
wrote the book, he lived at Haslemere and not 
at Crowborough. 

x OK 

I am not going to describe the course hole 
by hole, which would be what Mr. Smangle 
called “dry work,’’ even if I could do it, and 


cia 


cattle under the tuberculosis eradication plan 
now being operated; and it seems that untested 
cattle on open commons prevent the qualifying 
of herds on adjoining farms. And to cultivate a 
crop without enclosure would be futile, or 
nearly so. 

A common used is preferable to a common 
neglected. Its maintenance, however, in a 
desirable state is a problem not easily soluble; 
for no one is under legal obligation to clear the 
scrub or to drain or to top-dress the grass. This 
perhaps unexpected lament comes, for instance, 
in last year’s report of the National Trust, which 
owns about 41,000 acres of common land. The 
report comments upon the picture that most of 
us see when “common” is heard, the picture of 
a green sward delightful to walk upon. 

A common untended differs from this: “A 
comparison of the state of a common such as 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
POLO 


SN’T it stvange to hear again 
Clangour of bell and click of ball, 
Hoofs that thunder and girths that strain, 

In speed that links and elates them all? 


Isn't ut stvange to vange a sphere 

Of life so different, so long gone by, 
Yet still in being and breathing here 
Beneath the arch of the summer sky? 


For years imagined, the heart had lost 

All sense that ever the dream was true. 

Strange to re-live, and know at last 

The lightness of heart youth never knew! 
J. PHOENICE. 


will deal only in generalities. Crowborough has 
pleasantly wide fairways, which must be sooth- 
ing to the erratic driver, but when I was there 
the ground was so fast and dry that a reasonably 
deserving ball might kick into trouble, and if the 
fairways are wide the rough is thick, demanding 
in places the use of a club once called a dyna- 
miter. Moreover, the fairways were sometimes 
much narrower than they looked, because it was 
painfully easy with just a little slice or hook to 
run down a gentle slope into the rough. The 
greens are curly and well suited to the local 
demon (Crowborough won the match), but they 
were not unkindly fast and looked to me very 
true with a good growth of grass on them. 

When I saw it again I remembered having 
thought the second hole about the best on the 
course, and I still incline to think so. The tee 
shot is one of those at which the player can cut 
off as big a chunk as he can chew, from a waste 
of heather and a wood of birches. After that he 
has a really good second shot to play over a 
heathery gully, with the ground breaking away 
to the right. The hole is 459 yards long on the 
card, and that I imagine any reasonable person 
would call a good two-shotter, though with the 
keen turf no doubtiron clubs were the order of the 
day for the seconds. It is a fine-looking hole and 
ought to come later in the course, if that were 
possible. What a seventeenth it would make! 

x k x 

I thought Crowborough an essentially jolly 
place whereat to play golf, and this was certainly 
as jolly a day as I had spent for a long while. If 
I add that the illustrious Colonel Hezlet, now 
the Captain of the club, played twice round in 
the blazing sunshine, a thing he declared he had 
not done for years, that is further testimony to 
its jolliness. Of course the match was played by 
foursomes, as all the best matches are, and the 
before-mentioned fact that Crowborough won 
didn’t appear of vast importance. It was to be 
sure a suspicious fact that a “‘being erect upon 
two legs and bearing all the outward semblance 
of a man and not of a monster,’ wearing a Rye 
tie and playing for Rye, openly rejoiced over 
Crowborough’s victory; but even so it was a very 
good day. I cannot remember a better, and the 
drive home to Rye through the sunset was a 
perfect ending. 


By W. J. WESTON 


Hudnall, in Hertfordshire, over a period as 
short as 10 years, clearly confirms the fact, well 
known to botanists, that vegetational succes- 
sion steadily takes place, through intermediate 
stages of thicket and scrub, towards high forest. 
Another example is Bookham Common in 
Surrey. This rapid growth of scrub is most 
marked where no grazing rights are exercised, 
or where there is little public access. It has 
noticeably increased with the disappearance of 
the rabbit.” 


* * O* 


The Trust, that is, invites the motorist, 
along with others of the public, to make a 
greater use of his right to “air and exercise”’ on 
the common. But he must not drive his car 
over it. The driving of motor vehicles on com- 
mon or moorland, bridleways or footways, with- 
out lawful authority, is made an offence punish- 
able by a fine of £5 by Section 14 of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930. This concession, though, is 
made for the motorist’s convenience: he may 
park his car upon the common so long as he does 
not drive from the highway more than fifteen 
yards away. The proviso is, “It shall not be an 
offence under this section to drive a motor 
vehicle on any land within fifteen yards of a 
road, being a road on which a motor vehicle 
may lawfully be driven, for the purpose only of 
parking the vehicle on that‘land.’’ The motorist 
is assured, too, that he may, without bringing 
the police down upon him, drive over the 
common “for the purpose of saving life or 
extinguishing fire or meéting any other like 
emergency.” 
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hard knocks, but his training serves him 

well in the department of defence; he is 
seen at his best in situations where the obvious 
line of play is apt to prove fatal. The example 
below occurred in a duplicate pairs contest of 
12 tables : 


r XHE tournament player comes in for some 


Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

At nearly all tables South’s opening Two 
No-Trumps was raised to Three on the principle 
that nine tricks in No-Trumps might be easier 
than ten in Spades. In one case, with four 
earnest young women in action, the defence 
took a more or less normal course that led 
to some elegant displays of squirming and 
squeezing. 

West led the Queen of Hearts, East playing 
the Two and South the Five; the hold-up was 
routine good play and very necessary in this 
instance. After a Heart continuation South 
played Ace and another Spade, viewing with 
dismay West’s discard of the Two of Diamonds. 
East won with the Nine and thought awhile; 
her partner had told her not to lead a 
Diamond, so she tried the Eight of Clubs, a 
gesture that led to western wriggling. 

West eventually played the Knave, taken 
in dummy, and another Club was led to South’s 
King. With a deep sigh West won and returned 
the suit, realising perhaps that a Heart lead 
might put her partner to an embarrassing dis- 
card. East’s respite was only temporary. 
South’s plan was cut and dried, especially when 
a dreaded eventuality failed to materialise. The 
position was this: 
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In dummy at trick 7 with the Ten of Clubs, 
South simply led to her Ace of Hearts with a 
sympathetic glance at East. If East throws a 
Spade, South lets her make the King and 
claims the rest, while a Diamond discard is 
also fatal. 

East and West felt extremely ill-used, for 
they seemed to have committed no major crime. 
Let us be kind and merely say that their defence 
was limited; they missed a point that has 
no doubt occurred to the reader, as it did to 
declarer. 

At other tables West was rather more far- 
sighted. When play started as above, he was 
careful to discard a low Club, not a Diamond, 
at trick 4; East then returned a small Diamond 
with devastating effect on the declarer’s com- 
munications. In some cases the dividing line 
between the average and the expert defender 
was still more sharply defined. 

West can see no hope of getting Hearts 
going as soon as he is allowed to win the opening 
lead; South is marked with A K x (x), for East 
would not play the Two if he held an honour, so 
that two cards of re-entry are needed. What 
may surprise you, perhaps, is that Hearts were 
sometimes abandoned after the very first trick, 
on the grounds that a continuation might 
embarrass East more than the declarer. As a 
switch to a black suit was unattractive, West 
put his finger on that lethal card, the Nine of 
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Diamonds. At ten tables the contract was Three 
No-Trumps, and nine times it went down. 

Next we can consider a novel defensive 
problem, this time in the bidding. The setting 
itself was unusual. During the recent visit of 
60 Swedish bridge players, a multiple teams-of- 
four contest was staged on board the good ship 
Suecia at Millwall Dock. The Swedes, as I have 
learnt to my cost in the past, make wonderful 
hosts. Being also grand sportsmen, they agreed 
to a request that the full issue of the schnapps 
ration should be deferred until close of play; 
nevertheless the atmosphere was—well, con- 
vivial. 

Our opponents were determined to go down 
fighting to a rather formidable English side, and 
we ran up against some new forms of bidding 
devilry. Right at the end, for instance, my 
partner and I met a young pair who coped 
ingeniously with that most difficult of all 
problems—how to talk the other side out of a 
slam when you are vulnerable and they are not. 

The last board came to our table accom- 
panied by three Swedish onlookers who dressed 
smartly by the right behind my chair. The 
penny dropped at once—there was either a slam 
or an outsize penalty for someone in the cards— 
but could I count on a partner whose torpor at 
the best of times is legendary? As North I 
viewed the following: 

@A YKQO10743 OAIGS &73 

South was the dealer and East-West only 
were vulnerable. My suspicions were piercingly 
confirmed when my partner opened with One 
Heart. Now what would you do in my place 
after a double by the vulnerable opponent on 
your right? 

All things considered, including the hour 
(1.45 a.m.), I found a fairly bright answer. The 
presence of the ghouls behind my chair was 
explained. A slam clearly depended on the Club 
situation, and the Swedes pin great faith on low- 
level asking bids. It would be quite unbearable 
after missing a cold slam, or bidding one and 
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losing to the Ace-King of Clubs, to be tolc¢ 
“Ah! If only you British would use askin 
bids!” The solution was to invent an asking bii 
for this special occasion, and with a show c¢ 
nonchalance I bid Three Clubs. On our system 
of course, this did not “‘ask”’ for anything, bein 
merely a force for one round after West’ 
double, but I~hoped its significance migh 
register later on. The auction developed in thi 
fashion : 


South West North East | 
1 Heart Double 3 Clubs Double 
No bid 3 Diamonds 4 No-Trumps No bid 
5 Hearts No bid No bid No bid 


The bid of Four No-Trumps was th 
Culbertson convention, and the response showe: 
merely the Ace of Hearts. Of course my partne 
had to trance for three minutes before draggin; 
out that bid of Five Hearts, and, of course, 
knew she wanted to bid Six because she held th 
King of Clubs; I also knew the suit would be le 
once my~psychic had been exposed by East’ 
double. But honesty had to prevail; I jus 
hadn’t the face to bid Six. In view of West’ 
Diamond call, my partner got the idea into he 
head that her honours in that suit would b 
wasted opposite a singleton or void in my ow 
hand, but this, in fact, was the full deal: 

aA 
YKQ10743 


OA965 
&7 3 
@ 10963 @KQ854 
Oe N 852 
6107432 {VW ER 
&Ojl64 S &AI85S 
@J72 
QYAIIEG 
OKQJ 
& K 102 


You will recall that East-West only wer 
vulnerable. Maybe I was not the only one at th 
table to draw deductions from the sudde 
presence of a gallery. 


CROSSWORD No. 


1429 


ACROSS 
1. Naval escort and the feeling she evokes (13) 
10. A secluded place for the engineers’ binge (7) 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1429, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 


Wednesday, July 3, 1957 
ee 


=a qmeaamt 
aan aoe — 


(MR., MRS., ETC.) 


SOLUTION TO No. 1428. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of June 20, will be announced next week. 


11. 


12 
14 


17. 
18. 
Gh 
22. 


24. 


25 


i 


It may be full of pet lies (7) 
and 13. Structure riddled with bullets? (4, 5 
and 24. Able to drink, at least capable of bein 
carried (8) 
One-way streets? (7) 
Town that is relative in weight (7) 
Village elders (7) 
A school-book needs nothing on it for th 
game (7) 
See 14 
and 26. To be loyal to the name this shoul 
have been the subject of Elia’s dissertatioi 
(5, 4) 


. Country in a setting of luxury? (7) 
. It is composed by putting a cat into a tor! 


coat (7) 


. Famed for shops all on one side (7, 6) 


DOWN 


. ‘‘He has ——ed the shadow of our night”’ 


—Sheiley (7) 


. Strip a statesman (4) 


Are they knocked by father into son? (7) 

Take too much (7) 

“Is this the region, this the 
. ?”—WMiulton (4) 


, the clim 


. Sung as the priest goes up to the altar (7) 


It is to be seen in the bedroom, not thi 
kitchen (13) 


. Continue the process of liquefaction, use ; 


scythe, imitate a donkey, all in one plac 


6, 7) 
and 16. Jeux d’Eau it might be, though b: 
Handel (5, 5) 


. The artist’s pelf turns out to be of minera 


content (7) 


. Long, long (7) 

. Can these coins really be found in pods? (7) 
. Brawny chap ’ad a meal (7) 

. The cart for Louis the cat man (4) 

. Does it mean that Gordale had a blow? (4) 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the Unite: 


States. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1427 is 


ACROSS.—1, Scholastic; 6, Apes; 9, Midshipman; Mrs. R. O.-Haines, 
10, Arne; 12, Inner; 13, Rounceval; 14, Marat; 16, Cannon; 
20, Twenty; 21, Sheen; 25, Privateer ; 26, Blest; 27, Aida; Orchard House, 
28, Headstrong: 29, Earl; 30, Persiennes. DOWN.—1, Summit; 
2, Hiding; 3, Lehar; 4, Superman; 5, Icarus; 7, Paravane; Faringdon, 


8, Swelling; 1 Scrape; 15, Astray; 17, 'Stoppage, 18, Verinder: 
19, Charades: 22, Serene; 23, Heroin: 24, Stages; 26, Bathe. 


Berkshire. 
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FARMERS AND THE PUBLIC 


shop-window for Britain’s pedigree herds 

and flocks. Many thousands of the general 
public come to England’s national show— 
and will come next week to Norwich—and 
they are all welcome. We hope that they are 
impressed with the excellence of the stock they 
see, especially the best when they come out for 
the parade of prize-winners in the grand ring. 
But those concerned with agriculture have 
sometimes to answer the townsman’s question: 
“Why, if Britain leads the world in stock breed- 
ing and this job is done better here than any- 
where else, do British farmers need such big 
subsidies from the taxpayer?” 
Government estimates show that in the 
last financial year (1956-57) the cost of the price 
guarantee on beef cattle was £34,000,000, on 
lambs and mutton sheep £9,300,000, on pigs 
£31,500,000, and on eggs over £40,000,000. 
Altogether the agriculture and food subsidies 
account for 1s. 2d. out of every 20s. of national 
expenditure. Calculated in terms which the 
housewife will appreciate, these subsidies on 
home-produced food amounted to 62d. a lb. for 
beef, 6d. a lb. for lamb and mutton, 6d. a lb. for 
pork and bacon and Is. 6d. a dozen for eggs. 

These are substantial figures. They are the 
cost of bridging the gap between the financial 
returns which British farmers need to make 
their business profitable and the market prices 
which butchers and other food distributors on 
behalf of consumers are prepared to pay for 
home products. These market prices are, for the 
most part, above the level of prices reached by 
competing imports. Scotch beef, for instance, 
makes considerably more in the wholesale mar- 
kets and the butchers’ shops than Argentine 
chilled beef. There is not as big a margin in 
favour of English home-killed beef. The cattle 
we slaughter for beef in England are more of a 
mixed bag than is offered by Scotland, with her 
predominant Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus and 
Galloway breeds and crosses. 

In England we have many more dual- 
purpose animals, and part of the recent increase 
in the home output of beef has been obtained 
through our dairy herds. The Friesian steer 
does not make as superfine beef as the blue-grey, 
obtained by using a Shorthorn bull on Aberdeen- 
Angus or Galloway cows. But in most cases it 
is obtained economically and, judging by the 
willingness of butchers to accept Friesian steers, 
this leaner-type beef is now appreciated by 
the public. 

It has also become common practice to use 
a Hereford bull or an Aberdeen-Angus bull with 
dairy cows and heifers which are not the best 
milkers and from which the farmer does not 
intend to breed replacements for his dairy herd. 
These crossbreds, if they are marketed as light 
weights and not pushed to a degree of finish 
that would result in patchiness and excess fat 
where it is not wanted, seem to meet the 
present-day demands of consumers fairly well. 
They may not be perfect butchers’ beasts, but 
their production fits into the general economy 
of English farming, and the proof that they are 
wanted is found in the prices they fetch. 

They make cheaper beef than prime stock, 
and to this extent pull down the average market 


| oe year the Royal Show is a magnificent 


By ANTHONY HURD 


price for home-produced beef animals and 
thereby increase the amount of subsidy required 
to fulfil the price guarantees. But without them 
the British public would either have to go 
without so much beef or the country would have 
to buy beef more extensively abroad at prices 
which would no doubt run higher than they are 
to-day. 

The total supply of beef and veal in the 
United Kingdom in 1956 exceeded 1,200,000 
tons, but consumption per head was still 
slightly (2 lb. a year) below the pre-war average. 
Imports of chilled beef from Argentina reached 
227,000 tons, more than twice as much as in 
1955, but still below the 1938 figure of 344,000 
tons. No doubt Argentina will continue to 
increase her beef shipments to Britain, assum- 
ing that the market here holds fairly firm. And, 
broadly, her shipments are well timed for our 
market. The shippers know their business. It is 
an interesting fact that the increase in our home 
beef production has resulted in the home sup- 
plies coupled with those of New Zealand and 
Australia (countries that are entitled to a 
preferential place in our market) amounting to 
nearly four-fifths of the total beef supply, com- 
pared with two-thirds before the last war. 

Looking ahead, there are reasonable 
grounds for steady confidence in the future of 
beef production in Britain. The ups and downs 
of the market, which have in the past two years 
been influenced by Argentine supplies of chilled 
beef that compete closely with home produce, 
are now smoothed out by the price-guarantee 
system, which after some erratic experience last 
year is related closely to current figures, so that 
the guarantee for each month, as well as for the 
whole year, cannot go far astray from the 
standard figure promised at the annual price 
review. This is satisfactory enough. 


LA 


A BUNCH OF FRIESIAN STEERS IN WINDSOR GREAT PARK, BERKSHIRE. 


Beef was indeed one of the commodities at 
the 1957 review that benefited by an upward 
revision of the price guarantee, and as the 
guarantees for future years are tied to the cur- 
rent levels and cannot be reduced by more than 
4 per cent. from one year to the next, the stage 
is set as surely as it can be in this uncertain 
world for beef prices that will reward our pro- 
ducers fairly. We cannot be complacent about 
our present costs. We have to make the future 
for beef still more secure by concentrating on 
the economical production of the light-weight 
class of beast which butchers and housewives 
now prefer. 

They do not want heavyweight steers of 
11 cwt. upwards finished to the degree of fat- 
ness that was regarded as necessary to make 
prime beef before the war. The fact that a more 
remunerative market for these heavy-weight 
steers, as well as meaty cows, was found last 
autumn and winter on the continent of Europe, 
leading to an export trade in live cattle for 
slaughter there, marks the change in the prefer- 
ence of British housewives. The French do not 
take at all kindly to chilled or frozen beef. They 
like the fresh product, and in recent months 
they have been prepared to pay more for the | 
heavy weights than butchers here. 

This export trade was probably no more 
than a temporary phase, and the stricter rules 
now enforced for the handling and transport of 
these cattle will limit, if not extinguish, 
the Continental trade. Many humanitarians are 
relieved in mind that this should be so. 

In pursuing the ideal for light-weight 
beasts, we must not overdo the fashion for the 
neat type. The Americans have gone for. the. 


neat fine-boned type of Aberdeen-Angus and 
Hereford with such enthusiasm that they have 
run into dwarfism, a fault we know here only in 


“‘ Judging by the willingness of butchers to accept Friesian steers, this leaner-type beef is now 
appreciated by the public” 
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the Dexter breed. Perfection in miniature can 
result in malformation and a proportion of 
calves that are quite useless even if they sur- 
vive. The Americans are now watchful in the 
Aberdeen-Angus and Hereford breeds for bone 
substance, and some herds where dwarfism has 
become a serious matter are now deliberately 
introducing sires with bigger frames. We have 
not in this country concentrated our breeding 
so much on the small fine types, and we have 
had a wider range of pure-bred blood to choose 
from in maintaining our pedigree herds. It isa 
matter of striking a happy medium between 
breed quality and soundness on the one hand 
and the market preference for small joints on 
the other. 

Turning to sheep, about 36 per cent. of 
mutton and lamb supplies last year was home- 
produced and 53 per cent. imported from 
Commonwealth countries, bringing the total 
Commonwealth percentage of imports to nearly 
90. This, it will be noted, is about 10 per cent. 
higher than the Commonwealth contribution to 
the beef supply, and there may be a warning 


A FLOCK OF CLUN FOREST SHEEP ON A HEREFORDSHIRE FARM. 


Some of the heavier breeds are now rarities, 
and in the Midlands and the south of England the 
Clun and the Scotch half-bred continue to gain 
favour as grass ewes for crossing with Down 
rams. 

Production costs are being kept down by 
relying on grass and such cheap crops as rape 
for finishing the lamb. There is no reason why 
we should not compete here on equal terms with 
New Zealand; and the subsidy given in the form 
of price guarantee should not be a considerable 
charge on taxpayers. Moreover, we can 
strengthen the economy of our sheep husbandry 
by raising further the status of the British wool 
clip. At present we produce about 70,000,000 lb. 
of wool a year, and it is worth £15,000,000. We 
have hardly given any thought to increasing 
fleece weights, although the British Wool 
Marketing Board is succeeding in enhancing the 
market value of the British clip by fining those 
farmers who persist in using dip stains and who 
mark their sheep with tar. Even } lb. added to 
the average fleece weight would increase our 
producers’ returns by £1 500 000 a year 


In the Mid- 


lands and the South of England the Clun and the Scotch half-bred continue to gain favour as 
grass ewes for crossing with Down rams to produce the smaller joints now preferred by housewives 


sign here. It is most unlikely that any restric- 
tion will be put on shipments of mutton and 
lamb from New Zealand and Australia. 

There is still some scope for increased con- 
sumption of mutton and lamb. Last year we ate 
slightly less per head of this kind of meat than 
before the war. New Zealand has not had a good 
season, and in recent months the home product 
has enjoyed a good market. Here we have over 
30 different breeds of sheep and innumerable 
crosses, so that there is not the uniformity in 
fat lamb production which marks the New 
Zealand product. There the standard is the 
Southdown and Romney cross finished as a 
suckled lamb to give a nicely finished carcass at 
32-36 Ib. The British butcher knows exactly 
what he will get when he orders New Zealand 
lamb by grade. 

I doubt whether we shall ever attain this 
degree of uniformity or whether it is desirable 
that we should do so. We can, however, con- 
tinue to restore our breeding flock numbers to 
at least the pre-war level. In June, 1939, we had 
26,887,000 sheep; in June, 1956, we had 
23,594,000. The total has risen by 7,000,000 
since 1948 and slaughtering is done at an earlier 
age. 

We are producing more fat lamb and less 
mutton, which is in accord with market demand. 


Most of the increase in meat consumption 
in Britain since the days before the war has been 
in pork. Last year on average we ate 174 lb. of 
pork per head, compared with 10} Ib. in 1938. 
No doubt we became accustomed to eat more 
pork four or five years ago when the Govern- 
ment gave a price stimulus to pig production 
so as to hasten the end of meat rationing, which 
came about in July, 1954. The extra pork we 
eat is largely in meat pies and made-up goods. 

The British pig industry is forging ahead, 
and there have been big improvements since 
the war. But the industry has still some way 
to go. There is too much variation in the 
quality and conformation of our bacon pigs. 
Here we do not have the advantage which the 
Danes have made for themselves by concen- 
trating on the production of a single type of pig 
for the British bacon market. Our best is as 
good as anything the Danes can produce, but 
there is much that is not so good. Our average 
farrowing, litter survival and food conversion 
rates are not yet very impressive when com- 
pared with those achieved in Denmark, and our 
bacon factories do not make full use of offal. 

These are weaknesses which the Americans, 
as well as the Danes, are tackling. Earlier this 
year I had the opportunity of visiting again the 
Beltsville Experimental Station in Maryland. 
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There the United States Department of Agricul. 
ture has a comprehensive programme of breec 
evolution and improvement to establish the 
qualities for profitable production which farmers 
all over the world want to have in their pigs 
I was most interested to find the relative weights 
given to heredity and environment in assessing 
the chances of getting what breeders seek. 
Altogether at Beltsville 120 different inbred 
lines have been tested. More than half of them 
have been discarded because the progeny 
developed serious faults which ruled them out 
of economical production. 

These experiments have established that 
breeding to a pattern is only part, and not 
always a major part, of the job of the successful 
pig farmer. Productivity (that is, the mother- 
ing ability of sows, judged by farrowing rate, 
survival of piglets and milk production) is 
probably not more than 5 to 10 per cent. 
hereditable. The rate of growth in young fatten- 
ing pigs seems to be influenced to the extent of 
20 to 25 per cent. by heredity. Economy of 
weight gain (that is, conversion of feeding-stuffs 
into meat) is apparently inherited to the extent 
of 25 per cent. at least, and carcass conforma- 
tion and the.desired high proportion of lean 
meat seems to be at least 40 to 50 per cent. 
hereditable. 

So when our Pig Industry Development 
Authority gets going we must not expect to find 
the complete answer in breeding selection. 
Most of us still have a good deal to learn about 
the housing and management of pigs. It may 
well be that the new Authority will be able te 
provide a more effective advisory service in pig 
husbandry than the National Agricultural 
Advisory Service has the means to do. Once 
again I must express the opinion that technical 
advice can be brought more effectively to the 
general body of producers through an organisa- 
tion in which they themselves have some stake 
There is need for this advice in the pig industry 

The last figure I saw from the Ministry of 
Agriculture showed that the British producer ot 
bacon pigs needs an extra £4 15s. a pig over the 
price which the Danish producer gets. It is true 
enough that the Danes have not been at all 
happy lately about the price they have been 
getting for their bacon pigs. They are accus- 
tomed to a lower standard of living and fewer 
of the frills of life that we look for in Britain 
But even if the strictly comparable figure is £4 
on a bacon pig, this is too big a subsidy for the 
taxpayer to be expected to carry for much 
longer. There is an urgent job of work for the 
Pig Industry Development Authority to do. 

The same is true of the egg-production side 
of the poultry industry. As well we all know 
the subsidy on home-produced eggs has beer 
running at much too high a figure, perhaps not 
too high for the producer, but too high for the 
taxpayer who has to meet the price guarantee 
The Minister of Agriculture has warned egg 
producers that, after the reduction of 4 per cent 
in the price guarantee effected at the 1957 price 
review, the Government will want to make z 
further reduction in 1958. It cannot be more 
than another 4 per cent. from one year to the 
next. We shall have to take this price reductior 
in our stride. 

In recent years we have learned a good dea 
about the housing and management of laying 
flocks to get more economical production. Ever 
so, we have in recent months been receiving < 
subsidy ranging from 2s. to ls. a dozen on egg: 
sent to the packing stations. The plain fact 1: 
that home production of eggs at the level o 
price guarantees ruling in recent years has beet 
excessive, even to the point of our having te 
export a temporary surplus to Western Germany 

The high level of egg output which we hav 
attained can be sustained only if productioi 
here is made more economical and more nearly 
competitive with production on the Continent 
With proper salesmanship to back the market 
ing of fresh eggs from our farms, there is nm 
reason why we should not match the Danes an 
the Dutch, and we can rely on the price guar 
antee as a safety net for home producers whe! 
seasonal prices are uneconomically low. It 1 
on this conception of the farm price support 
that the public and farmers have to agre 
in interpreting the long-term assurances t 
agriculture. 
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TRENDS IN AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


By CLYDE HIGGS 


O* of the original objects of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England was “At 
the meetings of the Society i in the coun- 
try, by the distribution of prizes and other 
means, to encourage the best mode of farm cul- 
tivation and the breeding of livestock.’’ So far 
as cultivation is concerned, it is a far cry from the 
54 implements exhibited at the first Royal Show 
in 1839 to the 20 acres occupied by trade exhibits 
at this year’s Norwich Show—an increase of 10 
per cent. on Newcastle-upon-Tyne’s 1956 figure. 
| Three types of visitors walk the machinery 
lines: those for whom the Royal is a social occa- 
sion and who, having watched the judging of 
their favourite breeds of livestock, tour the 
machinery yard as a matter of form; others who 
have no direct connection with the land, but are 
out for a day’s pleasure, and are fascinated by 
watching the wheels go round without any clear 
idea as to why they do so; and finally the farm- 
ers themselves, for whom the Royal was started. 
At Norwich those who farm can see old, friendly 
implements done up in modern style, the very 
latest in agricultural machinery and the shape of 
things to come in radio-controlled tractors and 
other novelties which may well be the realities 
of to-morrow. 

The Royal is so vast—150 acres are needed 
to hold its many activities—that even the most 
assiduous visitor with the best intentions and a 
well organised programme (which he is unlikely 
to keep because of interruptions by friends who 
also make the annual pilgrimage) cannot in the 
45 available hours hope to inspect every exhibit, 
even casually. So the visitor to the machinery 
yard should first concentrate on such items as 
interest him and then hunt for implements and 
equipment likely to make his farming more 
efficient and profitable. 

Growing grass as a crop is bringing many 
problems of harvesting and _ conservation. 
Artificial drying, except under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, has proved impracticable. Hay- 
making has, and will continue to have, its sup- 
porters in spite of heavy losses in the process. 
These have been materially reduced by improved 
methods: tripoding, fairly costly in labour but 
worth the extra; baling from the swathe; and 
now high speed haymaking, when the job is 
completed, weather permitting, in 48 hours. 
This method calls for movement of the grass 
soon after cutting and during the couple of days 
it awaits baling. For this there is nothing better 
than the redesigned old-fashioned kicker which 
moves every blade without damaging the leaf. 
There will be examples on various stands, sup- 
ported by a display of balers driven by engine 
and tractor power take-off. They are expensive 
machines for a short period of use and might 
well be owned co-operatively by farmers with 
small acreages. 


ONE OF THE MANY FARM MACHINES THAT 
WEEK’S ROYAL SHOW AT NORWICH: THE CATCHPOLE LAND LEVELLER. This 


machine, which is made by the Catchpole Engineering Co., 
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WILL BE ON VIEW AT NEXT 


is designed for levelling fields and 


at the same time breaking down clods and pulverising the soil 


The Claas High Density Pick-up Baler, a 
German-made machine of high capacity, pushes 
the bales straight on to a trailer, so saving both 
time and manpower by avoiding double hand- 
ling of the bales between baler and rick. This 
machine is very well made but expensive. The 
firm also manufactures three types of well-made 
combine harvesters. A new baler which will 
interest the small farmer is the Massey-Harris 
703. This will bale up to 7 tons of straw or 
10 tons of hay an hour, and can be easily 
negotiated through narrow lanes and gateways. 

Silage-making is developing. There are 
many methods, most of them depending on the 
skill of the maker. The Government grant for 
silos has, in some areas, resulted in a mushroom- 
like growth of these buildings; other farmers 
prefer pits or stacks, although workers who can 
build stacks are scarce. The Edward Curran 
Engineering Co. show an improvement on the 
simple buckrake: the new model has curved 
tines, giving increased carrying capacity and 
easier unloading. 

The Sila-Masta, developed by John Wilder, 
pioneers of cutting and loading grass in one 
operation, mows, chops and delivers silage crops 
(including kale) into any trailer drawn behind. 
There are few working parts in this machine: the 
high-speed rotor fitted with cutting tines acts 
also as a fan to elevate the material, which is 
chopped to an average length of three inches. 
The machine will handle 10 tons an hour and 
leave a clean sward. 

Cafeteria silage reduces labour. English 
farmers are following the example set by 


Northern Ireland. Gush and Dent offer a 
portable silage self feeder—a hurdle with V 
apertures to restrict the amount eaten. In off- 
times the hurdles can be used as temporary 
barriers. The same firm specialises in cattle- 
yard equipment to meet modern needs and in 
the lay-out of milking parlours comfortable 
for both man and beast. 

Root growing is getting more mechanised, 
for hand labour is expensive, and it is hard to get 
men to take to the work. The Catchpole 
Engineering Co. makes a machine for levelling 
fields and at the same time breaking down clods 
and pulverising the soil. It is not so cumbersome 
as it looks, because the 31-ft. long frame is 
hinged, enabling the machine to be worked in 
corners. 

A patent seed-spacing drill, with an 
electrical control panel fitting in front of the 
tractor operator to show when things are not 
going right, will be exhibited by Stanhay, 
of Ashford. Such precision sowing greatly 
facilitates chopping out and singling, and 
gives the plants the real good start so im- 
portant with sugar-beet. The firm also sells a 
Ditchmaster for cleaning all types of ditches up 
to 8 feet deep. The grab is worked hydraulically 
and fitted with scrapers to ensure a clean dis- 
charge of soil. This.machine can be simply 
converted to a hydraulic hoist for handling 
manure, silage, lime and so on. Salopian- 
Kenneth Hudson and Son is showing the Hudson 
Down-the-Row Thinner, claimed to save nearly 
half the cost of manual operation. It does not 
do away entirely with hand-singling, but leaves 


THE SILA-MASTA, WHICH MOWS, CHOPS AND DELIVERS SILAGE CROPS INTO ANY TRAILER DRAWN BEHIND IT. 


Exhibited by John Wilder. (Right) 


A MACHINE. WHICH REDUCES 


HAND LABOUR IN THINNING PLANTS TO A 


MINIMUM: THE HUDSON DOWN-THE-ROW THINNER. Exhibited by Salopian-Kenneth Hudson and Son 
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aly the limited amount of work involved in 
‘educing double seedlings to single plants. 

In spite of last year’ s bumper potato crop 
here is little fall in the acreage this time, 
ilthough there are plenty of last year’s potatoes 
jtill on farms. Progress with the lifting of the 
jrop is slow; the tubers are delicate and dislike 
| tavelling along conveyors and over sieves. But 
olanting is getting simpler. The Tractor Shafts 
(Do. make the Smallford Three-Row Automatic 
Potato Planter, which they have now developed 
as a mounted implement. This machine, for 
ce potatoes and fertiliser at the same time, 
s far more easily handled on the headlands than 
the old trailer model. With a tractor driver and 
one onlooker to see that the potatoes keep in 
line, planting becomes a pleasure. A new potato 
digger has been added to the FR range of imple- 
ments by Ransomes, Sims and Jefferies. The 
digging share is extra wide and the tines are 
driven from the tractor power take-off, thus 
doing away with varying speed through slipping 
belts or wheel spin. The tines are free-hanging, 
so eliminating bruising—an important point in 
storing main crop potatoes. This is a quality 
machine; the gears operate in an oil bath, there 
is positive lubrication to all bearings and rust- 
resisting bolts and nuts are used. Often there is 
criticism that farm machinery has quality 
sacrificed to cheapness; a balance between the 
two is desirable, for some farm machines are 
used so little that to make them to Al standard 
would result in an uneconomic price. Ransomes 
are also showing their Gravity Flow Grain Drier, 
which under the very difficult conditions of last 
harvest gained good reports. There are im- 
provements in the oil firing of grain driers; 
Shorrock Superchargers offer a fully automatic 
type, as do Joseph Lucas. 

Everything is being done to lighten the 
burden on workers and to make their efforts go 
farther. The old-fashioned manure fork is being 
replaced by power-driven farm-yard manure 
distributors like Salopian-Kenneth Hudson 
and Son’s Evenspreader. This can be driven 
either by its rear wheels or from the tractor 
power take-off, and has a capacity of two 
tons. A “Universal’’ spreader, marketed by 
Atkinson’s Agricultural Appliances, is particular- 
ly popular in the north-west, where dairy farm- 
ing is so concentrated. This machine will handle 
all types of farm-yard manure, lime and fertili- 
ser, and is also convertible into a self-unloading 
trailer, particularly useful for distributing silage 
to cattle in the field. It is a rugged job which 
distributes from two to 20 tons per acre of 
farm-yard manure over a twelve-foot spread. 

The day of the bucket-type milking plant is 
not over in spite of milking parlours and such like, 
for the Alfa-Laval Co. have just introduced an 
entirely new stainless steel milker unit of stream- 
lined design, constructed to meet the ever- 
growing needs for simplicity and at the same 
time retain the features necessary for really 
efficient milking. All the bacteria-breeding 


e 


SEED-SPACING DRILL WITH ELECTRICAL CONTROL PANEL FITTED IN FRONT OF THE DRIVER. 


Stanhay, of Ashford. 
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THE ATKINSON “UNIVERSAL” SPREADER, WHICH WILL HANDLE ALL TYPES 


OF FARM-YARD MANURE, LIME AND FERTILISER. 
Shown by Atkinson’s Agricultural Appliances 


distributing silage to cattle in the field. 


corners have been eliminated, and the outfit 
should be able to stand up to far harder treat- 
ment than it is likely to get in a well-organised 
cowshed. This firm is catering also for the smaller 
milk producer with the Cadet Chilled Water Unit, 
capable of cooling 80 gallons of milk per day 
from 90° F. to 48° F. This is a simple, robust 
unit, needing only a one-third horse power 
electric motor. 

Every farm, regardless of size, should have 
a workshop where maintenance and minor 
repairs of machinery can be carried out. Some- 
how the care of farm machinery has not kept 
pace with development; many a troublesome 
hold-up could be avoided if a machine had been 
properly serviced. Most farm workshops will 
need only simple tools, but to farmers of an 
engineering turn of mind, or on farms where a 
mechanic is employed, some electrically driven 
machinery is invaluable and Wolf Electric 
Tools have added to their range of models 
new machines and accessories for use on the 
farm. There are drills, grinders, saws, hammers, 
blowers, screwdrivers and a full range of engine 
servicing equipment, and, most important, a 
portable power point to do away with danger 
from trailing cables. Some farm electrical instal- 
lations are poorly installed and seldom inspected. 

“One-Way’’ ploughing always appeals to 
me. It takes longer, but the job is better, and 
subsequent cultivations are reduced. There are 
no starts and finishes to bother about, a root 
seed bed is easy to prepare and in harvest time 
the combine harvester is not shaken to bits by 
furrows. The Melotte Sales Co. (the word ‘‘One- 
Way”’ is their trade-mark), designed their pre- 
sent range of ploughs to operate on any tractor 
with three-point linkage. The plough is unique 
in being fully mounted and yet has all the 


It can also be used for 


characteristics of a trailing plough when being 
used. This type of machine is getting as popu- 
lar here as it is on the Continent. 

Some of the 2;000 overseas visitors (from 
83 countries in the past five years) will be in- 
terested in the Hudson Three-disc Mounted 
Plough, designed particularly for tropical con- 
ditions and on land which has been initially 
cleared but still contains roots or rocks. 

More thought is being given to the comfort 
of tractor drivers, not only for themselves 
but also because of increased output. 
Weathershields have developed over the past 
seven years a sensible all-weather cab to protect 
the driver without limiting his vision or hinder- 
ing his movements. Some time perhaps a tractor 
manufacturer will design a machine around the 
driver, rather than hanging him on as an after- 
thought. Touring model tractors seem out of 
place in a saloon car age. 

Farmers’ wives visiting the show may care 
to day-dream about mechanising their kitchens 
in keeping with time-and-motion study. Ezee 
Kitchens will demonstrate a complete kitchen 
incorporating a double drainer sink unit, 
built-in electric cooker and refrigerator and 
a wall cabinet with shelves to pull out and 
down to below eye-level. 

There are no signs of immediate and breath- 
taking developments (kale cutting, a tiresome 
chore on many dairy farms where direct grazing 
is inconvenient, is going to be the subject of a 
Royal Agricultural Society competition in 
1959), but an inspection of the machinery at 
this Royal Show by amateurs and professionals 
will convince them that the British agricultural 
machinery industry has something to talk about. 

Further examples of machinery to be seen at 
the Royal Show ave illustrated on page 1343. 


Exhibited by 


(Right) AN ALL-WEATHER CAB TO PROTECT THE DRIVER. Made by Weathershields 
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run at Norwich next Tuesday will be the 

109th show staged by the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England and the fourth to be 
held at Norwich. The development of British 
agriculture is mirrored in its history. 

The Show started in a very modest way in 
1839 with the Society’s ‘“‘ First Country Meet- 
ing,’ held at Oxford on seven acres of land. 
Livestock entries comprised fewer than 100 
cattle in 15 classes of three pure breeds and 
five classes for any other breed or cross. There 
was also a class for groups of five oxen. Ten 
cart stallions competed for a £20 prize and six 
cart mares were entered in another class. Total 
entries of sheep amounted to 81, and the pig 
exhibit consisted of eight boars, four sows and 
four pens each of three young animals. In the 
implement section 19 makers exhibited a total 
of 54 implements. Ten years later, when the 
Show paid its first visit to Norwich, the total 
number of implements had risen to 1,882, and 
the total of livestock had reached 619. 

In the early years implements and 
machines were tested and tried out at the Show 


r NHE Royal Show due to start its four-day 
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THE ROYAL SHOW: PAST, PRESENT AND FUTUR E 


ALEG HOBSON 


judges made its appearance. It was the Ivel 
Agriculture Motor, a three-wheeled machine of 
about 14 h.p. made by Mr. Daniel Albone, of 
the Ivel Cycle Works, Biggleswade, Bedford- 
shire. An improved model of this machine was 
awarded a silver medal in 1904. In 1912 the 
Daimler Company showed an enormous tractor 
of 105 h.p. said to be capable of drawing a 
21-furrow plough. Large-scale tractor trials 
were organised by the R.A.S.E. in 1920 and 
1930. 

Since the last war the Society has organised 
major competitions for particular types of 
machinery tested under working conditions. In 
1950 prizes to the value of £3,000 were awarded 
for British manufactured machines for the cut- 
ting and harvesting of forage crops. In 1953 
similar prize money was awarded after com- 
petitive trials of complete potato-harvesters of 
British and foreign manufacture. In March of 
the present year the Society awarded two silver 
medals and five bronze medals for farm ditching 
machines. The competition was promoted for 
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between two Alderneys, four Ayrshires, fom 
Norfolk Polled, five Polled Angus, two Welsh: 
three West Highlands, one Galloway and oR 
Brahmin (Indian Zebu). 

When in 1911 the Royal Show made its 
third visit to Norwich, a breed of cattle then 
comparatively unknown to British farmers 
made its début at these events. It was the 
British Friesian, then called the British Hol 
stein. To-day, of course, it is numerically the 
strongest breed in the country. To such apr 
extent has pedigtee livestock breeding developed 
that nearly 100 different breeds of horses, cattle 
sheep and pigs are now catered for in some 
500 classes. 

With the development of the cattle 
breeding industry standards of health and pro: 
duction were set for all dairy cattle attending 
the Royal Show. All bovine animals have 
during recent years, been required to be tuber. 
culin tested, and in the milk breeds certain 
standards of production are necessary before 
an animal can be entered. The sum of £20,006 
is awarded annually for competitions in live 
stock classes. 


PART OF THE PARADE OF PRIZE-WINNING CATTLE AT THE ROYAL SHOW AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE LAST YEAR 
The Reyal Show is the main shop-window of the British livestock industry 


itself, and awards were made to those con- 
sidered to be the best. But at Northampton in 
1847 the total to be tested was 1,321, and this 
embarrassing number led to an overhaul of the 
system. Since those early days medals have 
been awarded at the shows for new implements 
or for some improvement to an existing imple- 
ment, and entries have been, and still are, 
tested before the Show under working conditions, 

To-day the Society’s silver medal for new 
implements is an award much valued by 
designers and manufacturers. At the Chelms- 
ford Royal Show in 1856 the Society offered a 
prize of £500 for a steam cultivator. At Chester 
in 1858 a similar sum was offered for a machine 
to invert and break down soil in a single 
operation. In 1856 an extensive enquiry was 
conducted into the advantages and difficulties 
of steam tillage. Eleven years later a gold 
medal was offered for an efficient sheaf binder, 
but only a silver medal was awarded. In the 
following year the McCormick machine succeeded 
in winning the higher award. 

At the Birmingham Royal Show of 1898 
the Daimler Company won first prize of £100 
for their motor van. Of three entries in a class 
for light-load vehicles, the Daimler was the 
only one to complete the 47-mile road course 
set by the judges. Its average speed was 
7.8 m.p.h. In 1903 at Park Royal the first 
tractor thought worthy of mention by the 


mechanically-operated appliances most suitable 
for cleaning farm ditches accessible from only 
one side. 

The progress of livestock development is 
as clearly marked as that of machinery. At the 
Norwich Royal Show of 1849 only three distinct 
breeds of cattle received classifications. They 
were Shorthorns, Herefords and Devons. All 
other animals came under the classification of 
“any other breeds’. First and second prizes 
in the aged bull class of this last category were 
taken by a Norfolk Polled and a Suffolk Polled 
respectively. These two breeds were, of course, 
the originators of the now popular Red Polls, 
which were not then a distinct breed. 

A year earlier, at the York Royal Show of 
1848, Joseph Tuley, a Yorkshire weaver, had 
taken two first prizes for his White Yorkshire 
pigs. Encouraged by this success, he took two 
sows to Norwich in 1849 and again returned 
with two first prizes. To Tuley, a man ekeing 
out his 18s. a week wages by keeping a few pigs 
in his back yard, must go a large share of the 
credit for the creation of the modern Large 
White breed, which was later to provide the 
most important raw material for the world’s 
bacon industry. 

In 1858, when the Show was held at 
Chester, the ‘‘any other breeds”’ class for cattle 
was becoming a problem. To select their 
winners of this class, the judges had to choose 


The R.A.S.E. is lucky this year to be abl 
to use the splendid permanent site of the Roya 
Norfolk Agricultural Society at Costessey Park 
Norwich. Its area has, of course, been con 
siderably extended to fulfil the requirements 0 
the Royal Show. We are most grateful to th 
R.N.A.S. for making the site available to u 
and for their friendly co-operation in staging 
the event. In all the Royal Show will occupy 
150 acres of land—exclusive of car parks. Thi: 
is 10 acres less than the area used last year a’ 
Newcastle, but so compact is the showgrounc¢ 
that we have been able to accommodate in al 
800,000 sq. ft. of stand spacing and tradi 
exhibits—10 per cent. more than the 1956 area 

At the time of writing, all the signs ar 
that this year’s Show should be a most successfu 
and happy one. Her Majesty the Queen 
accompanied by our President, H.R.H. Prine: 
Philip, is to pay an Official visit to the Show o1 
the Wednesday. 

The scare raised by petrol rationing is noy 
past history; not only is there a greater area 0 
trade exhibits than there was last year, but thi 
total of livestock entries (including poultry) a 
4,870 is over 200 up on last year. During th 
past five Royal Shows nearly 10,000 visitor 
from 83 overseas countries have signed th 
reception book at the Overseas Pavilion. A 
the time of writing about 1,000 have signifie 
their intention of attending this year and it i 
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xpected that the usual total of round about 
|,000 will be present. Among them will be the 
(inisters of Agriculture to Kenya and Jamaica, 
he President of the Council of Royal Agricul- 
ural Societies in Australia, and the Presidents 
jt the Royal Agricultural Societies of New 
south Wales and of the Rural Association of 
Uruguay, along with several ambassadors. 

The Royal Show, with its great exhibitions 
if livestock—the cream of Britain’s pedigree 
ind thoroughbred animals—and machinery, 
resents a spectacle which is unique in the 
world. Nowhere else can be seen so varied a 
lisplay representing so many different breeds. 
[he parade of between 500 and 600 prize- 
winning animals in the Main Ring—carried out 
avery day except the first—is a sight which is 
well worth travelling a long distance to see. 

This year, also in the Main Ring, we shall 
aave the displays of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police carrying out their musical ride 
und feats of horsemanship. And on Thursday 
ught we shall have the most unusual spectacle 
of tribal dancing by troops of the King’s African 
Rifles. Then there are the jumping competitions 
mn which internationally known riders and 
10rses will take part. 

The Show has four main objectives— 
education, encouragement of improvement, 
sales of animals, machinery and requisites, and 
entertainment. The Educational Section should 
lave great appeal to those who seek the first 
xf these. The exhibit of the Ministry of Agri- 
sulture is in itself a show within a show and 13 
1ormally visited by many thousands of people 
m each of the four days. It occupies nearly 
14 acres, demonstrates systems of husbandry and 
leals with technical problems applying particu- 
arly to East Angha. Methods of wintering beef 
cattle, sugar-beet cultivation, soil-borne diseases 
xf cereals and sprouting of seed potatoes by 
che use of fluorescent lighting are all demon- 
strated. Covered yards for turkeys will be of 


considerable interest in a county famous for 
turkey-rearing. 

Then there is the Norfolk County Council’s 
Education Committee’s display, including ex- 
hibits from the Norfolk School of Agriculture, 
Burlingham Horticultural Station and the 
Rural Domestic Economy Service. Among 
other educational exhibits will be that of the 
National Council for Domestic Food Production, 
which will demonstrate the keeping of pigs, 
poultry and rabbits. 

In a marquee which cost £8,000—the largest 
single-span marquee in the world—will be 
staged one of the country’s finest flower shows. 
In an adjoining pavilion visitors will see the 
latest method of marketing and presenting fruit 
and vegetables in a market-produce exhibit 
staged jointly by the National Farmers’ Union 
and the R.A.S.E. 

The record-breaking sheep shearer from 
New Zealand, Mr. Godfrey Bowen, will demon- 
strate his technique in the Wool Exhibition. 
Mr. Bowen set up a record in 1953 when he 
sheared 456 sheep in a 9-hour day. He can 
demonstrate sheep-shearing when blindfold. 

The production of a carpet from the fleece 
to the finished product will be shown. Visitors 
will see the preparation and spinning of the wool 
and a full-size loom weaving a stair carpet. The 
fashion parades which have become so popular 
at recent Royal Shows will again be staged four 
times daily by the International Wool Secre- 
tariat. Designs for autumn wear made from 
wool will be displayed by London models. 

These are only a few of the attractive 
features of the Royal Show. They are perhaps 
enough, however, to indicate that one could 
easily spend many days of absorbing interest 
in the business, educational and entertainment 
sections. And this year it will not always be 
necessary to walk from point to point since, for 
the first time, public transport will be available 
within the showground. 
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With the exception of the three years 1903 
to 1905, the Royal Show has never had a per- 
manent home. It has always been the policy to 
take the Show to different parts of the country 
every year so that people throughout the length 
and breadth of England can have an opportunity 
of seeing it. In this way the Show takes on 
much of the atmosphere of the home district. 
Thus at Norwich we shall find East Anglian 
breeds of livestock and methods of husbandry 
occupying leading places, whereas at Newcastle 
last year the North Country and Scottish breeds 
of cattle and sheep were predominant. 

But the work of moving the Show from 
place to place is becoming increasingly expen- 
sive. During the last few years costs have risen 
to such an extent that some alternative may 
have to beadopted. In 1950 it cost the Society 
£75,000 to stage the Royal Show at Oxford, but 
last year’s Show at Newcastle—a comparable 
area—cost £175,000 and the Norwich visit may 
well cost more. 

It is no secret that the finances of the 
Show are a real problem. Many people 
are advocating a permanent site as a solution. 
A sub-committee of the Council is now consider- 
ing whether this step should be adopted, or 
what alternative measure should be taken. 

The object of the Royal Agricultural 
Society is to serve agriculture in all parts of 
England. This has been the principle which 
has guided its affairs since 1839. Whether the 
Show continues to move around or whether it 
becomes static or semi-static, that principle will 
still be adhered to. Obviously it is possible to 
provide amenities and services on a permanent 
site superior to those on a temporary one. On 
the other hand those who have first-hand 
experience of the interest and enthusiasm en- 
gendered by taking the Show round the country 
appreciate what the Society would stand to lose 
by a permanent site. The problem facing those 
in authority is an extremely difficult one. 


THE SHOWING OF LIVESTOCK 


any useful purpose, or is it all just a waste 
of time? Thatin the past it has been of the 
itmost value in the improvement of our various 
reeds of cattle, sheep and pigs there can be no 
loubt. But there are those who maintain that 
t is now outmoded—outmoded, that is, as a 
means of livestock improvement, though by 
providing the breeder with a shop-window where 
1e can display his wares to potential customers 
t must still, even in the eyes of its severest 
ritics, play a useful part. 

The chief objection of those who criticise 
our present showyard methods is that it is 
mpossible to assess the true merits of an animal 
by its appearance. This is ‘a cogent argument 
when applied to animals which are bred for 
>conomic ends—the production of meat or milk 
—though, of course, it does not apply to animals 
which have no economic functions and which are 
pred as a fancy. Admittedly what are some- 
times described as fancy points are given serious 
consideration in the judging of farm livestock, 
though the tendency to give such consideration 
zrows steadily less, except where they are 
thought to be coupled with other points of 
economic importance which are not readily 
ascertainable and of which they are an indica- 
tion, for example, coarse curly hair in the case 
of the pig being associated with excessive fat in 
the carcass. 

It is not always realised that there is a 
fundamental difference between, for example, 
showing pouter pigeons and showing large white 
pigs. The best pouter pigeon is obviously the 
bird that most nearly conforms to certain ideals 
and arbitrary standards which have been 
mutually agreed upon by those who breed them, 
and which can be measured with accuracy by 
the eye and the hand. But with pigs it is very 
different. The eye and the hand alone cannot 
with certainty say which of a number of bacon 
pigs of good type will on slaughter provide the 
best carcass of bacon. The truth of this is con- 
tinually being demonstrated at shows organised 
by bacon factories where the pigs are first judged 
alive and the carcasses are judged after the pigs 
have been slaughtered. It is unusual to find that 


2) the showing of livestock to-day serve 


By WILFRID S. MANSFIELD 


the pigs which are placed first on inspection 
occupy the first place when judged as carcasses, 
and on occasion they are not even in the money. 
It is true, of course, that all the pigs in the class 
may be of good bacon type, but the point is that 
not even the ablest judges can distinguish with 
any degree of accuracy between good, better and 
best before the acid test of slaughter is applied. 

If conformation cannot be judged accur- 
ately by eye, how much less can other and 
economically even more important characters 


be assessed, characters such as_ fecundity, 
mothering qualities and efficiency of food con- 
version, that is, the ability to put on the 
maximum weight for the minimum amount of 
food? No judge would claim that he could 
possibly assess these characters in the show- 
ring, yet they are of fundamental importance to 
any commercial producer who desires to breed 
and feed pigs profitably. 

The same sort of objection can be advanced 
in connection with the showing of dairy and 
dual-purpose cattle, especially with bulls and 
young stock. With cows and heifers in milk 


APPEARANCE AND PERFORMANCE COMBINED: THE DAIRY SHORTHORN BULL, 


HISTON 


DAIRY PREMIER, THE PROPERTY OF THE CAMBRIDGE CATTLE 


BREEDERS’ ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION CENTRE. He has the highest relative breed- 
ing value (121) of bulls of any breed in this country to-day. His stock are also doing well in showing 
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records of milk and butterfat can be demanded, 
and, in fact, to be eligible for entry in the class 
at all a certain minimum standard of production 
is generally required. But with maiden heifers 
and bulls the difficulties are obvious. Not even 
the most experienced judge would claim that he 
could assess the ability of a dairy bull to beget 
deep-milking daughters on his appearance alone, 
yet surely this is the only criterion of his real 
worth. 

No experienced breeder would buy a dairy 
bull simply on his showyard record. The fact 
that the bull has won in good company at 
several big shows must mean at least that he isa 
good-looking animal, sound and true to breed 
type. It will also probably mean that he has 
style and character. But breeders do not buy 
bulls just to look at. They require a great deal 
more information before they would contem- 
plate using such a bull. Even when all the 
information possible has been obtained and 
proves satisfactory (the production records of 
the females in the pedigree for at least three 
generations, and the breeding records of the 
sire) it is still impossible to be sure that the bull 
will do more than beget daughters whose yield 
will be about the average of the breed, even if 
always that. Most experienced breeders know 
how, on occasion, the unlikeliest bull turns out 
to be a great breeder, and also (and, unfortun- 
ately, far more often) how a bull which on 

_ breeding and appearance might be expected to 
breed well proves a dismal failure. 

Yet, in spite of all that has been said and 
can be said against the showing of cattle, there 
is still a lot to be said for it, not, perhaps, for the 
showing of dairy bulls and maiden heifers of 
dairy breeds, though there are arguments even 
in favour of this. Anyone with an eye for cattle 
who attends agricultural shows regularly cannot 
fail to notice in the cows of at least two of our 
important dairy breeds a very blatant fault, 
namely, crooked hind legs. It is all very well to 
say that a cow doesn’t milk out of her hind legs, 
but to the practical farmer the importance of a 
good hind leg requires no argument. Yet the 
hind legs of many of the dairy cows seen at 
shows are bad and tend to get worse. Many 
will argue that this is due to the policy of 
breeding and selection for high production 
without regard for any other characteristic, in 
other words, on what are known as paper 
considerations being allowed to outweigh those 
of every other sort. That there has been a 
strong tendency in this direction cannot be 
denied, and, of course, it is right in a dairy 
breed to take most serious account of perform- 
ance records, but surely not to the exclusion 
of everything else. The conformation of a dairy 
cow—the make and shape of her udder and of 
her legs and feet—is a matter of great import- 
ance, for the length of her working life depends a 
good deal upon it, and this can be assessed only 
from her appearance. 


We know with some degree of accuracy” 


what a good dairy cow should look like, though 


1 ,? y f Ea cba Hi Se ot 
ET 3rd, REVELE 
WAXEY, MORE NOTABLE DAUGHTERS OF HISTON DAIRY PREMIER. They won 
the first three places in the same class at the Hertfordshire show Z 
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THE SHORTHORN REVELSMILL LADY LEE 4th, AN OUTSTANDING COW SIRED 
BY HISTON DAIRY PREMIER. She gave an average of 35 lb., 48 lb., 57 lb. and 62 lb. of milk 
a day respectively with her first four calves and is now giving 84 lb. a day with her fifth calf 


no one would claim that he could with certainty 
pick out the highest yielder from among half a 
dozen really good cows. It is when it comes to 
sorting out dairy bulls that the real problem 
arises, for not only would no judge claim that 
he could pick out the best breeding bull from 
among a number, but he would not even claim 
to be able to pick out one whose daughters 
could be relied upon with any degree of cer- 
tainty to produce up to the breed average. Yet 
there are classes for dairy bulls at most of our 
big agricultural shows, and their inclusion can 
upto a point be defended. Though we donot know 
precisely what a really good dairy bull ought to 
look like, we do know what he ought not 
to look like, and that at least is something. 

It has been truly said that farming is a 
combination of art, science and business, and 
what is true of farming as a whole is also true of 
livestock breeding, though with breeding there 
is more art than science, plus a very considerable 
element of luck as well. The contribution that 
the science of genetics has so.far been able to 
make to animal breeding is\| perhaps dis- 


appointing, disappointing at least to those who © 


do not understand the complexity of the 
problems involved. Some progress has been 
made, but it cannot yet be said that much has 
been done either to reduce the art to a science 
or to eliminate the element of chance. Perhaps 
this is why the. breeding of animals exercises 


such a fascination, as most people, whether they 
recognise it or not, do in fact love a gamble. 

But it would be wrong to give the im- 
pression that successful breeding is just a matter 
of luck, that experience, patience, and skill play 
no part in it and that natural genius counts for 
nothing. A very cursory study of the history of 
animal improvement in this country will 
quickly refute any such idea. If we are not to- 
day, as we certainly once were, the stud farm 
of the world, it is at least true that there is still, 
an important export trade in bulls, rams and’ 
boars, and British breeds of cattle and sheep 
still provide the major part of the world’s 
meat supply. For this there must be someé 
explanation. In part, no doubt, it is due to our 
climate, which is so favourable for the growing 
of grass. In part, too, it is due to the fact that 
as a nation we are considerable meat eaters, 
which has always created a strong demand for 
the livestock breeders’ produce. The natural 
genius of so many of our countrymen for live- 
stock, its care as well as its breeding, is surely 
another important factor. 


But, when all is said and done and when 
science, art and natural genius have all been 
allowed for, the fact remains that successful 
breeding really resolves itself into a search for 
an outstanding sire. The rise and fall of every 
great herd and flock witness to this truth. 
With a great sire at its head a herd will rise 
rapidly to the top and remain there until his 
influence wanes as his blood becomes diluted. 
The search must then begin all over again, for 
unless the owner is fortunate (or skilful) enough 
to find another as good with which to follow, his 
herd will once more sink back to join the rank 
and file. 


Perhaps the greatest modern contribution 
to livestock improvement in this country as far 
as dairy and dual-purpose cattle are concerned 
has been the introduction of artificial insemina- 
tion centres, for here it is that bulls can most 
quickly and most certainly be tested and out- 
standing sires identified. The establishment, 
too, of litter-testing stations, plus pig recording, 
will ultimately be the means of isolating strains 
within our existing breeds of pigs which are 
prolific, efficient converters of food into meat, as 
well as yielding carcasses of the highest quality. 

All these things promise to be of great value 
as far as the breeding of bacon pigs and dairy 
cattle are concerned, though they will only have 
optimum results if they are used in conjunction 
with showing, and, of course, they will con- 
tribute nothing to the improvement of beef 
cattle and sheep. For these—and they con- 
stitute no inconsiderable proportion of our farm 
livestock—the show-ring still remains the chief, 
if not the only, means of improvement. 
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FARM AND GARDEN MACHINERY 


HE PHOTOGRAPHS ON THIS PAGE ILLUSTRATE A FURTHER SELECTION OF MACHINES TO BE SEEN AT THE ROYAL 
HOW. (Left) A NEW POTATO DIGGER EXHIBITED BY RANSOMES, SIMS AND JEFFERIES. This is suitable for use with light trac- 
rs and has an extra-wide digging share for loosening every tuber in the row. (Middle) ALFA-LAVAL’S NEW STAINLESS-STEEL MILKER 
INIT, CONSTRUCTED TO MEET THE GROWING NEED FOR SIMPLICITY IN FARM MACHINERY. (Right) SILAGE SELF FEEDER, 
HOWN BY GUSH AND DENT. The hurdles have V apertures to restrict the amount eaten and can be used also as portable barriers 


HE MELOTTE SALES -€0’S. “ONE-WAY” DOUBLE-FURROW REVERSIBLE PLOUGH, WHICH CAN BE FITTED TO ANY 
RACTOR WITH THREE-POINT LINKAGE. (Right) A BALER WITH A CAPACITY OF UP TO FIVE TONS PER HOUR: THE 
McCORMICK INTERNATIONAL B-45 PICK-UP BALER, EXHIBITED BY THE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 


, 4 : : 3 4 
porns (hae : e x oes rae OS Lbs iothea ie S a Wd sm shay 


HE NEW AUTO-CULTO UNIVERSAL, MADE BY ALLEN AND SIMMONDS. This ploughs to a depth of 7 to 8 ins. and to a width 

f 8 ins.; it has hoeing, hedge-trimming and other attachments. (Middle) HAYTERS’ SELF-PROPELLED SCYTHE, FITTED WITH 

EAR-MOUNTED TRAILER SEAT. The cutting width is 26 ins.; the scythe can be used for clearing scrub or cutting grass to a low 

vel. (Right) A NEW MACHINE FOR GARDENERS: JOHN ALLEN AND SONS’ GARDEN SWEEPER. It can be easily folded 
flat for storage and has a detachable bag 


* 
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He pointed out that a carefully chosen 
dinner deserved the finishing touch of 
a fine cigarette. The small extra cost, 


he said, was well worth it. 


STATE EXPRESS 


555 


She Best Cigawlles tr lhe Wold 


v fy ~ 


mij” 


“pi 


OZ ica et SY mon prot rl 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
State EXPRESS 
CIGARETTE MANUFACTURERS 
ARDATH TOBACCO CO. LTD. 


Also in 10° 25° THE HOUSE OF STATE EXPRESS, 210 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.| 
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HE ESTATE MARKET 


DEATH DUTY 
PROBLEM 


'T is nearly four years since the concerned the Langley estate of 3,931 
Duke of Westminster died, leaving acres near Loddon, Norfolk. The pro- 
. a vast fortune that included, ata __ perty included 17 corn and stock farms 
ugh guess, upwards of 150,000 acres, ranging from 32 acres to 534 acres, 
i¢ bulk of which was rated as farm Langley Hall, a large house leased as 
nd and was therefore eligible for aschool, two smaller houses, a number 
) per cent. rebate of estate duty. of smallholdings, 33 cottages, accom- 
evertheless, Mr. G. K. Ridley, one of modation land and a considerable 
s executors and lately chief agent acreage of woodland, the let portions J cee 
| the Grosvenor estates, has stated of the whole producing an income of 2 
at it is necessary to sell certain £8,106 a year. Most of the farms were HIGHLAND 
tions of the family’s country pro- sold privately to sitting tenants, leav- : _% Bl 
rties in order to raise money with ing only a few smaller lots to be dis- J 7 Qu EEN 
H 


hich to pay death duties. The sales, posed of under the hammer. Of these 
hich have been entrusted to Messrs. 86 acres of standing timber fetched 
ohn D. Wood and Co., will includea £9,000, and a holding of 45 acres 
ajor portion of the Whinfell estate realised £2,000. Messrs. John D. Wood 
2,546 acres, near Penrith, Cumber- and Co. and Messrs. R. C. Knight and 
nd, and the Irby and Killingholme Sons were the agents. 
tates, which together cover 2,566 A substantial agricultural pro- 
res adjoining Immingham Dock, perty in East Norfolk which is due 
incolnshire. Also offered are a farm to come under the hammer next month 
86 acres, near Brigg, Lincolnshire, is the Burnley estate, near Great Yar- 
id Burgate House, the principal mouth, which Messrs. Bidwell and 
yuse on the Park Hatch estate, near Sons will offer for Capt. Kenneth Watt, 
odalming, Surrey, together with a a senior partner of Messrs. Tattersalls. 
condary house, several cottages and The land, which surrounds a modern- 
vo farms, all with possession. ised Georgian house, includes 462 acres 


WOBURN ESTATE SALE maintained principally asa duck shoot, 
MOTE (nl ee ducal landé with two decoy ponds, a keeper’s cot- 


tage and a further 201 acres of rough 
brought about by the need to marshes adjoining the sea at Horsey. 


ovide money with which to meet The house and this part of the estate 
sath duties is due to be held at the 416 offered with Eecsion! ayatal “aie 
id of next month, when Messrs.  yemainder of the property, including a 
umbert and Flint go to auction with — qairy and mixed farm of 400 acres, an 
/1 acres of the Woburn estate, Bed- arable and grazing farm of 119 acres, 
tdshire, on behalf of the trustees of  sixty-three acres of marsh-land grazing 
e Bedford Settled Estates. Theland ang two nature reserves, one consisting 
) be sold liesim the north-east commer Gf 974 acres of coastal dunes and 


Woburn, which still covers more  ynarshes, the other a private broad of 


an 20,000 acres. It includes four 94 acres, is tenanted. The broad is Established 1 893 
rms and three parcels of accommo- 4 place of considerable interest to 
ation land, the let portions of which, ornithologists, for it is a regular breed- MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. DISTILLERS LEITH SCOTLAND 
talling 619 acres, yield an income of ing-place for rare birds, among them 
319 a year. the bittern, the bearded tit and the 
DUTY TOO HIGH? garganey. F 


HE heavy inroads made by death £103 AN ACRE FOR GRAZING 


duties on the landed estates of the : 
te Dukes of Bedford and West- RAZING land an Somerset usually 
commands a high price, and bid- 


inster, and on those of the late Lord ne eT ino Fan ot: Burton 
econfield, raise again the question of Gare Bad athe a ia Sets, 3 one 
hether there should be greater, rather a Res open 

ran true to form. Altogether, some 
ee eecst, smaller... 979 acres, mainly pasture, were offered 
mncessions to owners of farm land. , YR erga : 

and the total figure realised was 


he case in favour of a reduction of 
ey £27,695, an average of nearly £103 an 
ee Of estate acre. Messrs. F. L. Hunt and Sons 


uty prevents landlords frony per- = Sas ae te Cp eae 
rming their proper functions, and, = 


ut in this way, the argument is SOLD AFTER 500 YEARS 
yund, for what the State would lose HE Leny estate, Callander, Perth- 
| revenue could be more than made shire, which has been the property 


p by improved equipment and better of the Buchanan family since 1413, 
ouses for farm-workers. Indeed, if when they built a house there to re- 
l landlords were on a par with those pace their former castle, which stood 
ientioned above, there would be no on Jower ground about half a mile to 
rounds for disputing it. Unfortun- the south of the existing building, has 
tely, however, the system is open to been sold to Sir David Baird, Bt., 
buse, for there are people who buy through Messrs. C. W. Ingram and 
gricultural land with no intention Of7 Sons. The property extends to roughly 
oproving it, but merely in order to 280 acres and includes fishing rights in 
btain the rebate of estate duty that the River Leny, in addition to a farm 
utomatically goes with it. and a number of feu-duties. 
CHECKS FOR ABUSE , oe oe oe oe Peeen due 
fo Ne Ieee oricemrola existing, oto oo Oe aucun, Dy Sessrs. 
death duty concessions is scarcely Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 


uculated to make the Government neve and Knowles is Pendower, 
lore lenient in their attitude towards poe corn Wal Rendower the home 
wners of farm land. On the other © Colonel H. P. Hunloke, is situated a 
and, one cannot blame those who ‘eW yards from a sandy beach and is 
ike advantage of loop-holes in the described as being equally suitable for 
w. But it does seem that the abuse 2 Private house or a small hotel. The 
yuld be checked, if, as a well-known @nd covers 170 acres and includes a 
tate agent suggested some time ago, sees farm, a pig farm, a market garden 
1e enjoyment of rebate were condi- and four cottages. 


nates P The former firm announce that 
onal on the land to which it applies : 
eing held for a period of years before they have sold privately the Stowe 


- after the death of the purchaser. Barton estate, a residential and agri- 
Iternatively, additional relief from cultural property of 525 acres near 


state duty might be granted according Bude, on the borders of Devon and 


) the amount of money spent on Cormwall. The house was originally Those memories of PARIS become a delightful reality 


- - : the stabling and courtyard of a home . ’ wae 
ee ee eeeere, he ee te Grenville family, which stood when you drink PERNOD—France’s most famous aperitif. 
ears preceding the death of an owner. pear by bat was demolished’ in 1739. 4 Pernod to 2 iced water 

SALES IN NORFOLK There are modernised farm buildings Ayailable from your usual wine merchants 
N important sale of agricultural for an attested herd, including tying Sole Importers: J. R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD., 


land that took place partly by for 49 cows. 


‘ Fi NEW BOND STREET, LONDON w.il. 
iction and partly by private treaty PROCURATOR. pot 
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With 4-door comfort, sparkling performance 


and extraordinary economy,* here’s a real 


temptation. Top speed of 70, optional 2-pedal 


control and, as you can see, plenty of room 


in the boot—IT’S DEFINITELY THE DAUPHINE! 


*55 m.p.g. at a steady 30 m.p.h. 
and 53 m.p.g. at a steady 40 m.p.h! (The Motor: 9.1.57) 


*Price £769.7.0 (including purchase tax). 


RENAULT LIMITED = WES T EVREN AVY HN UE 2-0 NaeeO Swe 


ARMING NOTES 
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FINDING MARKETS 
FOR MILK 


England and Wales who sell 

_ milk. They have been produc- 
g more than ever before and, judging 
y the speech of the chairman of the 
ilk Marketing Board at the annual 
mneral meeting, they are likely to 
uve to be content with 3s. 03d. a 
illon as their average price for the 
rent year. This is a farthing a gal- 
n less than the average prices of last 
var. The greater the quantity of 
ilk produced the bigger the propor- 
on of the total output that brings 
return of only about Is. 6d. a gallon 
r making butter and cheese. The 
oard holds the view, which is surely 
rect, that the rise in milk output 
ould come from summer grass and 
hen deciding monthly prices for the 
rent year the Board made sub- 
antial reductions in prices for winter 
ilk in order to adjust the seasonal 
ulacen. It must always be necessary 
) have some manufacture in winter 
scause of fluctuations in supply and 
ensure the full requirement of liquid 
ilk. Here the Board has to tread 
arily. Nothing would be worse busi- 
sss than to deny consumers a full 
ipply of liquid milk all through the 
ar. 

Liquid sales are still showing a 
nall decline compared with last 
sar; the fall in consumption since 
1e 1951-52 peak is no more than 3 per 
nt. and in this period there has been 
growing abundance of other foods 
id drinks which compete for the 
msumer’s favour. The retail price of 
ilk has also been raised. It will go 
) 8d. a pint again on July 1. Itisa 
eat pity that the Government can- 
»t arrange matters so that the retail 
rice is kept steady. The changes are 
ways upsetting to the consumer and 
) not help the sales promotion cam- 
4ign run by the National Milk Pub- 
sity Council, which is financed by 
ilk producers and retailers. More 
oney for this purpose is to be raised 
lis year. A levy of }d. a gallon is 
sing made on producers’ accounts in 
ay, June and December. The re- 
its cannot be spectacular with con- 
imption at the relatively high aver- 
ye level of 5 pints a week for each 
srson. 


| NXHERE are 140,000 farmers in 


nglish Cheese 


ITHIN the last year, Britain has 

become the main supplier of 
1eese in the home market. We made 
ore cheese in this country than was 
nported from New Zealand, the 
iggest Commonwealth supplier. Our 
1eese varieties are becoming better 
nown, but much effort is required 
st before the whole of the increased 
uantity can be placed on the market 
good prices. Britain has also found 
erself a major producer of butter in 
1e past year. This is not a product 
e want to make, but there has been 
» much extra milk that more has 
ad to be used for both cheese and 
utter manufacture. Our Milk Mar- 
eting Board is working with New 
ealand, Australia, Denmark and 
folland to expand the market for 
airy produce and, if we can make the 
nest products and there is a ready 
emand, we should command pre- 
ium prices. 


finistry Staff 

NCE again a word of commenda- 

tion is due to the Ministry of 
griculture, Fisheries and Food for 
fecting a reduction in staff numbers. 
he total employed by the Depart- 
ent on April 1 last was 15,564, a 
duction of 165 on the January 1 
otal. The Department of Agriculture 
yr Scotland has not done so well; the 
pril 1 total of 2,010 shows a small 
crease. We should see some further 


reduction in the Ministry’s staff when 
the administration of the egg subsidy 
passes to the British Egg Marketing 
Board on July 1. I wonder how many 
of the 15,000 are engaged on the 
administration of grants and sub- 
sidies? 


Early Weaned Pigs 


HE business of a sow is to produce 

piglets for fattening; that of a 
dairy cow to yield milk for human 
consumption or factory use. The pro- 
duction of milk for rearing is incidental 
—a waste of time in the case of the 
sow, a waste of the main product in 
the case of the dairy cow. So, accord- 
ing to Mr. A. W. Haslett writing in 
Progress, the incentive to raise the 
young animals on alternative foods is 
strong in each case. He gives some 
facts about the experimental work 
done at Colworth House, Unilever’s 
Nutrition Research Station in Bed- 
fordshire. The scientists worked on 
the theory that if a sow could be 
saved the strain of lactation she might 
recover from each farrowing so rapidly 
as to produce three litters in thirteen 
months compared to a normal average 
of two in the same time. Over 5,000 
pigs have now been reared at Colworth 
and a well-proved system has been 
evolved. Baby pig food is given as a 
meal for the first few days and from 
then on in the form of pellets, more 
convenient to handle and feed, until 
the young pig reaches 35 lb. liveweight 
and is ready to be put on to an adult 
diet. This revolutionary system of 
piglet feeding evidently answers well 
if the rules for using the system are 
properly observed. But I am sur- 
prised to read that one in every twenty 
pigs raised in Britain is now being 
fed by this method. . 


Profit from Grass 


OMPARISONS of the financial 

results secured under different 
systems of pasture management on 
dairy farms are published by the 
West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
The demonstration fields over the 
period of 1954-56 yielded an increase 
of one-fourteenth of a cwt. of starch 
equivalent, worth about 2s. 2d. for 
each Is. 3d. worth of manures. The 
amount of extra capital involved was 
as much as £24 an acre treated if new 
cow-stalls had to be provided for 
extra cows. Such intensification makes 
demands on the farmer as manager 
and upon his capital resources. Each 
of the dairy farms for which costs were 
taken used an electric fence. Some 
also needed additional fencing and 
water supply. The capital cost of 
fencing and accessories varied from 
£30 to £40 a farm. 


Wheat-growing Costs 


IFTY farmers owning combine- 

harvesters co-operated in a survey 
made by the University of Notting- 
ham School of Agriculture to ascertain 
average costs of growing and combin- 
ing wheat for the 1956 harvest. The 
total cost per acre worked out at an 
average of £17 13s., and the total 
return averaged £35 19s., on which 
subsidy amounted to £6 9s. This 
shows a remarkably satisfactory mar- 
gin. I note that the average yield of 
wheat obtained was 28.4 cwt. to the 
acre. The cost of drying worked out at 
2s. a cwt., which considering the 
vagaries of the weather during last 
harvest was not at all an excessive 
charge. Many farmers who did not 
have yields as heavy as 28.4 cwt. 
certainly incurred heavier drying 
costs. Cappelle Desprez was the 


variety grown on 40 farms and 


aecounted for 51 per cent. of the total 
acreage. This is one of our heaviest 
yielding wheats. CINCINNATUS. 
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A CAP BY SCOTTS 


The ideal companion for your sportswear. Apart 


from its association with tees and bunkers it is 


just as much at home at the steering wheel of 


the right type of car. 


Scotts caps are obtainable in the finest quality 


tweeds, fur felt and many other materials. 


SCOTTS 


The Hatters 


a, Old Bond Street, 


London, W.1. 


en 


Gorden 
Ce 
A Ly 


: VS tf), 
; 0 Gerdaon 6g 
i, Play Coding 


“OF Of @ gogd ! 
oa Cocktail 


Summer-time recipe for the party spirit! 


Gordon’s Refresher 

Pour one cocktail glass 
of Gordon’s into a large 
glass. Add one ice-cube 
and a dash of lime. Top 
up with Ginger Beer or 
Soda Water according 
to taste. Wonderful ! 


9 * 
Gordons is the party spirit 


* ASK FOR IT BY 


ESSEC OS NRE HOS 


With Gordon’s on hand you have the making of many 
long, cool summer drinks—and you have the party 
spirit! Gordon’s is the only drink you Gan give to all your 
friends in just the way they like it—long, re- oe 
freshing and sweet, or short and dry; with Be ey) 
tonic, orange squash or vermouth; or as the oe 5 
“Heart of a Good Cocktail’’. This summer, 

always keep some Gordon’s in the house. 


ee 


NAME 


as ames 
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By appointment 
to H.M. The Queen 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 


1. Patek Phillipe. Gentleman’s 18 ct. 
gold thin wrist watch. £236. 10. Od. 


2. Patek Phillipe. Lady’s 18ct. gold 
flexible bracelet watch. £335. 0. Od. 


3. Asprey. Lady’s flexible platinum 
bracelet set in brilliant and baguette 


diamonds with movement by Omega. 
£33750. 020d: 


ASPREY & COMPANY LIMITED 
165/169 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1 


) | uestion 
A Mediterranean Cruise \\ and \ vical 
WI L h G) d iffer en Ce When, where, and how should I enjoy this delightful, original, : 


stimulating liqueur? 
Here are three of many beguiling answers. 1. Neat—in a liqueur 
glass after lunch or dinner. (It’s heaven!) 2. Poured over crushed ice 
in a brandy glass. (What aroma!) 3. With water added until the colour 
becomes opaline. (A healthy refreshing drink.) 
But don’t be satisfied with an unfamous Anisette. Insist upon the 
favourite of Louis XV, none other than— 


iMARIE BRIZARD 
Awisg 


MARIE BRIZARD ET ROGER, MAISON FONDEE 1755 


Reivcrre supers 


+ Benda 


aboard At hi Bij 


DEPARTING SOUTHAMPTON SEPTEMBER 3 


Who’s for Come aboard the world-famous M.S. STELLA 
MADEIRA POLARIS and join the select company of those 

or who prefer uncrowded comfort aboard a luxury 

WEST INDIES air-conditioned cruise ship. Come on an incom- 
on parable 3/4 weeks cruise visiting Lisbon, Casa- 
NOVEMBER 25th? blanca, Tunis, Malta, Santorin, Athens, Istanbul, 
Corfu, Palermo, Monte Carlo, Gibraltar, and Cadiz. 

If you are, ask about the | Complete cruise fare from £200 or (terminating 


wonderful voyage aboard 
M.S. STELLA POLARIS Monte Carlo) from £180. 


i offi 


Cuipper Ling 


Brochure and full details from your Travel Agent or General Agents, 
D. H. DRAKEFORD, LTD., Clipper Line Dept., 60, Haymarket, London, 
S.W.1. WHI 9631. 


At Glasgow, London, 
Nottingham, Woking 


% JUST PUBLISHED ~% 


a notable new book 


Decorative 
Wrought 


Ironwork 


in Great Britain 
RAYMOND LISTER 


A comprehensive, authoritative and 
beautifully illustrated book by an 
author with an extensive practical 
experience of his subject as well as 
a wide knowledge of examples of 
the blacksmith’s art of all periods 
throughout the country. He deals 
fully with both architectural and 
domestic wrought ironwork. 274 
pages. Lavishly illustrated. 35s. net. 


Journey into 


Roman Britain 
G. M. DURANT 


Combining scholarship, imagina- 
tion and good writing, this book is 
at once a history of Roman Britain 
and an informal yet practical guide- 
book to the most interesting 
remains. 272 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. 20s. net. 


G. BELL AND SONS 


Increased supplies of the 
celebrated ‘‘Grouse’”’ 
Scotch Whisky are again available— 
to the delight of connoisseurs. This 
truly superlative Scotch has been well- 
known and esteemed for over 150 years. 
To make sure of your personal supplies, 
please order without delay. A cheque for 
£21.12.0d. brings a case of one dozen 
bottles, carriage paid, direct to your 
home. 


IROUSE™WHISKY 


ATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., Perth, Scotland 


Blenders of the Famous “‘ Grouse"’ Scotch 
Whisky since 1800, 


Importers of the popular “ Pintail’’ Sherry. 
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NEW BOOKS 


DIPLOMACY IN THE 
ANTARCTIC 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


FTER three years in Korea, 
ses he was the leader of a 
“private army’’ of Englishmen, 
Americans and Koreans, Major W. 
Ellery Anderson resigned his commis- 
sion. Then he wanted, he says, to 
“get reorientated,’”’ and went to the 
Antarctic where several nations have 
staked out claims, and some of the 
claims are disputed, because, though 
the Antarctic is no place for picnick- 
ing, life isn’t all picnics, and you never 
know what men may want to be up to 
down there among the seals and pen- 
guins. Soit’sas well to be on the spot. 
While waiting to see whether anything 
else may be needed, one can set up 


without which life in the Antarctic 
would be impossible, and with which 
it is full of difficulty and danger. 

“On New Year’s Eve we dressed 
up in fancy dress and ski-ed down to 
the neighbouring Argentine base... . 
We were met by twenty-seven smiling 
Argentines, all dressed as Arab women 
with enormous busts, who greeted us 
with much energetic back-slapping 
and hand-shaking.’’ Major Moreno, 
the chief of the Argentines, said: 
“Major Bill, you and I have one 
enemy—the Antarctic. Let London 
and Buenos Aires have their politics. 
Here in the Antarctic you and I are 
amigos.’ Later in the conversation 
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EXPEDITION SOUTH. By W. Ellery Anderson 
(Evans, 18s.) 


INDEPENDENT EDUCATION: IN DEFENCE OF THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS. 


By A. N. Gilkes 


(Gollancz, 8s. 6d.) 


SO MUCH LOVE, SO LITTLE MONEY. By Lyn Irvine 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.) 


HENLEY REGATTA: A HISTORY. By R. D. Burnell 
(Oxford University Press, 30s.) 
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bases equipped with meteorological 
stations, and there is exploration to be 
done, so far as that cruel climate 
permits. 

Rather late in the day, the Argen- 
tines became conscious of the future in 
so far as it may be affected by this 
continent of icy mountains. They 
began looking about, and established 
depots here and there, and where they 
found the English already in ‘‘posses- 
sion,’ though not in being, they left 
their visiting-cards, so to speak, and 
these would be picked up by the next 
lot of Englishmen to come along and 
courteously returned like lost property 
to Buenos Aires. 

Major Anderson was told of 
all this before he left Port 
Stanley, whence the Governor of the 
Falkland Islands Dependencies keeps 
an eye on Antarctic doings. He was 
struck by the “courtesy and charm” 
with which the diplomatic gestures 
were made, and was told: “Be cour- 
teous and helpful, but if they violate 
protocol in any way or put up any 
kind of building, however small, then 
you must deliver a protest.’’ So off 
Major Anderson went with the party 
he commanded to Hope Bay, where a 
few huts squatting on the icy fringe of 
the forbidding South represent British 
possession. Five hundred yards away 
were two Argentine huts, one naval 
and one military, ‘with their blue, 
white and blue flag fluttering from a 
flagstaff between.” 


COMEDY WITH ARGENTINES 

Major Anderson’s book Expedition 
South (Evans, 18s.) tells of the scienti- 
fic work his party did and of the 
explorations it made, and there is 
nothing here that differs much from 
other books on Antarctic life. But two 
points stand out: the comedy played 
between the British and Argentines, 
which shows how well men get on 
together if Governments and scientists 
will leave them alone; and the author’s 
experience of huskies, those dogs 


Major Moreno asked: “What are your 
plans for the year?’’ The author said 
casually: “Oh, I have no plans.’ He 
writes: “He smiled as he filled my 
glass again, and I had the feeling that 
politics were offensive to him. He had 
probably been told to find out all he 
could, had made an honest attempt, 
and was relieved to get it over.” 

This was the nearest they came to 
a diplomatic clash! There was some 
reason to envy the Argentines, whose 
huts were bigger, better furnished, and 
better warmed. But “the Argentine 
dogs were not a patch on ours.... 
A few St. Bernards had been intro- 
duced to cross-breed with their hus- 
kies, presumably to add size and 
strength to the strain, but the experi- 
ment was a failure.’”’ Major Anderson 
has a great admiration for the husky, 
without which “very little of the 
Antarctic would be known.”’ But he 
does not think that they are “ particu- 
larly intelligent.’ Their ineradicable 
tendency to fight, he thinks, springs 
from their sheer love of a “rough 
house.”’ But they are “not naturally 
savage’’ and are “gentle and demon- 
strative in their behaviour to men.” 


ATTACKED BY HUSKIES 


He doesn’t accept a theory that 
huskies know whether an ice-bridge is 
safe or not, and he had a most dis- 
turbing experience which makes him 
believe that if a man isn’t standing up, 
clearly revealed, the huskies don’t 
know he’s a man. He fell through a 
hole in the ice, and was hanging on by 
his fingers to the sides of a narrow 
crevasse, ‘‘my legs swinging over what 
I shudder to think lay below,’’ when 
the dogs attacked him. He was deeply 
bitten in head and hands and neck 
before his companion beat off the dogs. 
He doesn’t blame them, and explains 
it thus: “All my team could see of me 
was a head sticking out of a hole in 
the ice, and that in a husky’s experi- 
ence is usually a seal.’’ Men became 
so attached to particular dogs, and so 
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BATSFORD 
“Books 


The School 
in Our Village 


by JOAN M. GOLDMAN 
Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone 
An entertaining and illu- 
minating record of life in 
a village school, written by 
ts one and only teacher. 
15s. 


The Chateaux 
of France 


by RALPH DUTTON 


Nearly a hundred different 
chateaux are described and 
illustrated in a work which 
Raymond Mortimer des- 
cribes in The Sunday Times 
as ‘“‘invaluable.”’ 
111 illustrations and map. 
35s. 


On the 
Starting Grid 


by PAUL FRERE 


The autobiography of the 
well-known Grand Prix 
driver and member of the 
Ferrari, Jaguar and Aston- 
Martin works teams. 


With 57 illustrations. 25s. 


Keep 

up to date 
on the land 
with 


AGRICULTURE W—the 
journal that really keeps pace 
with modern trends. Monthly 
9d. ; annual subscription 9s. ; 
including postage. 


PLANT PATHOLOGY 
—the technical medium for the 
publication of work on pest and 
disease research. Quarterly Ss. 
(post 2d.); annual subscription 
20s.6d. including postage. 


FOREST RESEARCH — 
the annual report of the research 
work of the Forestry Commission. 
1956 issue recently published, 6s. 
(post 5d.) 


HIMISIO 


also publishers for the 
National Parks Commission 
and the Nature Conservancy 


Obtainable from 
the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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Canton enamel tray decorated, in soft famille rose colours, with a European ship Seascape by Ludolph Bakhuysen. 1631-1708. 
in a river landscape. Oils, canvas 16 by 21 inches. Signed with a monogram. 
Chrien Lung, 1736-1795. 11% by 7¥ inches. 


Pa iar SEO Kx 
CQ Gm?) 


BY APPOINTMENT BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN TO H.R.H,. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS MEDALLISTS) i 
4 
EST. 1772 


PERIOD SILVER : JEWELLERY : CHINESE ART 
CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES : PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 
COINS, MEDALS AND DECORATIONS ; 


5, 6 & 7 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Tel. WH Itehall 5275 (5 lines). Cables: SPINK LONDON 


Ancient Greek terracotta figure of a dancet. A Queen Anne Silver coffee pot by Joseph Ward, London, 1705. 
c. 200 B.C. Height 8% inches. Height 9} inches. Weight 19.30 oz. 


y hot arguments arose on the 
er, that “the topic, like religion 
politics, had to be banned in the 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
VERSUS STATE 


Mr. A. N. Gilkes, High Master of 
aul’s, has written an essay called 
bendent Education: In Defence of 
-ublic Schools (Gollancz, 8s. 6d.). 
e are always people who think, 
en knows why, that “equality”’ 
ing demonstrated when we all do 
ame thing in the same way. There 
a much-loved lady not long ago 
thought this end could be 
nced if we were all compelled to 
an especially nauseous sort of 
se, whatever craving we might 
for Stilton or Wensleydale; and 
easy to imagine that if the State 
over education and pumped the 
» sort of stuff, in the same sort of 
into every head, then these 
le would rejoice mightily. “It is 
ently said,’’ Mr. Gilkes writes, 
t Education is so important that 
State must take it over. Semi- 
ists have said this for the last 
) years. Plato, that arch-authori- 
n, made no bones about it. But 
y the true answer must be that it 
ist because Education is really 
tant that it must never be 
opolised by the State.’’ 
If you ask why not, Mr. Gilkes has 
answer. Education “is concerned 
amentally not with the acquisi- 
of knowledge, though that is 
ensely important, but with the 
oration of values, of which the 
= must never be allowed control.” 
; of us want the Welfare State, 
h Mr. Gilkes sees as “the Safety 
through which our humanity, our 
> of justice, our Christian prin- 
s, alike demand that no one 
ld ever slip,’”’ but the demand of 
absolute equalitarians is for “an 
Ceiling above which no man 
it ascend and a network of 
yed-wire Fences running through 
private gardens.”’ In any case, 
e isn’t much point in a safety net 
ss we allow some daring spirits to 
g about on the flying trapeze. It 
rprising that the common experi- 
of life doesn’t knock the nonsense 
of the “absolute equalitarians.” 
yself once believed that all men 
» equal, but this was exploded by 
discovery, surely common, that 
asn’t equal myself. I was a lot 
se than many other people, and a 
better than some. Of the three 
ibers of the “famous French trio” 
quality, Liberty, Fraternity—the 
“that normally inspire most 
stion, and respect are permanently 
igned to the back seat,’”’ and this 
a candid spirit of ‘If I can’t, you 
facta 
Mr. Gilkes clearly feels deeply on 
matter, and, though his feelings 
e through, he has given us pri- 
ily a veasoned case for his belief 
“it would be pernicious in prin- 
> and perilous in practice” to 
roy the public schools. 


OWING UP IN THE MANSE 


Lyn Irvine in So Much Love, So 
e Money (Faber, 12s. 6d.) gives 
iccount of her growing up in two 
ses—at Berwick-on-Tweed and 
rdeen—where her father was pas- 

The story ends with the first 
1d War, when she was in her teens. 
was the youngest of a large family, 
believes that “no lucky star, no 
r spoon in the mouth, no caul 
a the head at birth, can equal the 
antage of being born at the tail end 
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VIEWS by HOWARD SPRING—continued 


of a large family.” Certainly that was 
her own experience, and certainly it is 
true of her that “for those who 
remember, no account is ever closed, 
and nothing in life, however distant 
and deeply buried, is quite lived out.” 
Here it all comes back to her: her 
admirable father of Scottish ancestry 
and his solid relatives in Liverpool set 
over against her mother’s Irish rela- 
tives in the huge decaying house in 
Limerick. These two strains, the 
classic and the romantic, are knit 
together in her own apprehension, 
with its sense of duty and its aware- 
ness of intimations unexplained. It all 
adds up to a fine book in which time, 
place and people are sharp and con- 
vincing. 


ALL ABOUT HENLEY 


Mr. R. D. Burnell’s Henley 
Regatta: a History (Oxford University 
Press, 30s.) is a book for reference 
rather than reading. If you want to 
know who won what when, here it is. 
“The outstanding performance of the 
Regatta was put up by the Magdalen 
four, the same which had won the 
Visitors’ and Wyfold Cups in 1907. In 
the first heat of the Stewards’ they 
had a close race with Thames R.C., 
winning by a length and a half in 
record time.’ There is page upon 
page like that, and tables of records 
and winners from the earliest times up 
to 1956. Altogether a conscientious 
and painstaking compilation rather 
than a book. But the photographs and 
drawings are excellent, and jus* here 
and there a human incident peeps 
through, as when “a lady com- 
plained to H.M. the Queen that 
the swans—Her Majesty’s royal birds 
—had been housed, during the 
Regatta, in a pigsty. The Queen was 
not amused, and Sir Douglas Dawson, 
Comptroller of H.M. Household, wrote 
severely to the Stewards. Much acri- 
monious correspondence followed 
before the matter was closed.” 


———@———_- 
COMPETITIVE ANGLING 


F not all fishermen are interested in 
the biology of their quarry, as 
expounded in some recent books, 
the majority of them employ their time 
in general fishing. Often in thousands 
these’men can be seen, each at his peg, 
competing with his fellows in open 
competition, or in small numbers tak- 
ing part in club contests. For the 
benefit of these competitors Frank 
Oates in Match Fishing (Herbert 
Jenkins, 10s. 6d.) gives many use- 
ful, illustrated hints—hints which, 
although they may bring more success 
to the teams and individuals, will also 
prove helpful to anyone who finds con- 
tentment in watching a float. But I 
doubt if the wives of Mr. Oates’s 
readers will relish his suggestion that 
maggots keep well in the refrigerator. 
There is a clear and concise book 
for those who cast a line beneath the 
waves with fly or bait, spinner or arti- 
ficial lure in search of the many fish 
that inhabit our coastal waters; for in 
The Complete Sea Angler (Nicholas 
Kaye, 16s.) there is advice in plenty 
by Richard Arnold that should ensure 
success, whether the angler chooses a 
boat or the shore from which to oper- 
ate, the humble ‘‘cuddy” or the 
mighty tope as the fish which he tries 
to capture. 

But if these books help the fisher- 
man to prepare himself for action, 
Where to Fish, 1957-58, edited by Roy 
Eaton (The Field, 21s.) tells him where 
to find his sport. Informative as usual, 
instructional and well produced, it 
not only offers the excitement of 
planning a new fishing expedition, but 
provides pleasure for those who 
cannot go as they read of lakes 
and rivers where they have spent many 
happy days. R. B 


BY ITSELF” 


and you will enjoy an apéritif 
with an authentic french accent 


LILLET 


Pronounced “Lilly” by the Anglais, this truly 
Gallic apéritif is sweeter than dry, yet drier than 
sweet. Accordingly it makes an irresistible 
appeal to the British taste for compromise! 
Enjoy it by itself—or with soda if you like to 
prolong the pleasure. (Iced, of course). 


For Town and Country Beauty 


a foundation to give and guard that cream-smooth complexion 


Time off for sport, time off for relaxation ... but not time off from beauty! The 
answer? ... Helena Rubinstein’s TOWN & COUNTRY Foundation, a soft creamy 
liquid, specially formulated to give a natural look. TOWN & COUNTRY Foundation 
keeps your skin smooth and supple. It ‘covers’ beautifully, holds powder 
tenaciously through long active days — in the town or deep in the country... 
never cakes or smears or streaks. 


Town & Country Foundation 
NATURAL, PEACH BLOOM OR PINK CHAMPAGNE, 9/6. 


Helena Rubinstein 3 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 - PARIS + NEW YORK 


le a i i i ls at il ak ated 
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bathroom by 
OLDING 


A Bathroom of Charm and 
Character with delicate Shell 
Pink Fittings and delightful 
Mirror Reflections. 


Mayfair Showrooms 
58 Davies Street, London, W.1 
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take the long view 


These prism binoculars are specially made for us in 
France. We are rather proud of them: they're guaran- 
teed by the French Institute of Optics, which assures 
you of technical excellence. They are remarkably 
light — very suitable for ladies. And they come to you 
complete with a fine leather case with your initials 
stamped on (or on the binoculars if you prefer). Coated 
lenses, magnification x 8. Object glass 25 mm, field of 
view 100 yards at 1000 yards. Extraordinarily good 
value at £10. 19. 6. Or luxuriate with the latest Sola- 
ross 9 X 35 binocular — £19. 16. 5 with leather case 


TO GLADDEN THE EYE 


Our Optical and Photographic department (ground 
floor) has probably the largest range of binoculars in 
London — Ross, Wray, Barr and Stroud, etc. Also 
monoculars (for as little as £6. 18. 6!). All kinds of 
cameras and everything to do with them. Opera glasses, 
telescopes, driving glasses, sun glasses, compasses, map 


measures, barometers . . . but come and cast an eye 


over them all 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE + VICTORIA 1234 
Our telephones are on call night and day — ready to take your 
orders for anything from a bottled chicken to a folding canoe 


Long-distance calls are cheaper between 6 and 10.30 p.m. 


Army & Navy 
Stores 
EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


VICTORIA STREET SW1 - 5 MINUTES’ WALK FROM VICTORIA STATION 


Cotton lawn housecoat with high waist and 
with skirt gathered into the brief bodice is 
flowered in pink on white (Horrockses) 


“NLOTHES that are now termed 
EP i casual come in delightful pro- 

fusion. For week-ending by the 
a or in the country, sailcloth is the 
1art fabric and has superseded denim. 
ans, shorts, skirts and shirts are in 
illiant colours and have a stark 
mplicity of line. Finer cotton is 
sated somewhat more exuberantly 
th bloomer legs to the one-piece swim- 
its and gores in the skirts of the button- 
rough dresses that accompany them. 
iirts have long sleeves that roll up and 
thered skirts deep pockets that reach 
»m the hips almost to the hems. 
ark striped mixtures seem popular for 
ese cottons or plain strong colours. 
hite drip-dry cotton comes into the 
cture for hot weather dresses for wear 
the afternoon or to a smart luncheon. 
ese are pleated all round the skirts 
d have fitted tops with curving neck- 
es and very short sleeves. 

The blessings of modern discoveries 
ve certainly reduced packing prob- 
ns toa minimum. A splendid white 
rdigan or twin set of Orlon can 

washed every night and be ready 
wear again next morning. The 
ndle is soft and the classic shape the 
st sought after. Tina Collie has added 


De EIN Ear, aD O97, 


Fine cotton striped in black and a dark colour makes a full-skirted dress 
with high-cut sleeveless bodice (Lillywhites) 
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WEEK-ENDING 


A folded cap made from spot glazed cotton. It can also be worn 
forward (Rudolph) 


a short-sleeved, round-necked 
sweater to the range of Orlon 
knits in a warm beige that would 
be attractive with most tweeds, 
with grey worsted, or with white. 
Holyrood’s latest twin sets are in 
cyclamen pink of a particularly 
soft and fluffy type. They knit 
dresses from Orlon and Acrilan 
in ribs, some with clinging skirts 
others with pleats; both are soft 
yarns that feel much like wool. 

In the recently opened 
boutique at Jaeger’s, of Regent- 
street, Italian separates of unique 
design can be found. Fine cotton 
short-sleeved shirts have broken 
horizontal lines of white slub 
yarns woven in at intervals, and 
the weave is used also for shorts 
that are in a heavier fabric and 
a deeper tone of pink or blue 
than the shirt. Cotton dresses 
made from a fabric that is as 
light as a lawn and has a faintly 
glazed surface are woven in large 
lozenges of different pale shades 
with an occasional group of 
narrow white lines. Others are 
broadly striped in the colours of 
a Neapolitan ice. Blouses with 
balloon - shaped __ three-quarter 
sleeves are intended for evening. 
The cotton is also exceptionally 
fine and deep bars of pale colours 
are woven alongside white or 
smoky grey. 

Sweater dresses knitted from 
fine wool with accordion-pleated 
skirts are teamed with straight 
jackets knitted in a honeycomb 
stitch. that have three-quarter 
sleeves in checks. Bucket-shaped 
beach bags blend this checked 
knitting with blond leather, and 
the whole outfit is excellent for 
the English seaside. Cotton and 
wool jersey slacks taper to the 
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NESCAFE 


INR TRRE 
CMRP SS 


for those who lke CONTINENTAL 


Specially for people who have acquired the taste for “ high roast ” 
coffee, here is Nescafé Blend 37. Allow a teaspoonful to each cup and add 


piping hot water. It is as simple as that to achieve perfect coffee, for 


Nescafé Blend 37 dissolves instantly, giving the lively aroma and tangy 


flavour you enjoyed on the continent. Price 4/6d. a tin. 


BLEND 


ESCAFE 


CONTINENTAL ROAST 


coffee 
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Sailcloth makes an overblouse 
and trousers in bright contrast- 
ing colours. The material is 
weatherproof and hardwearing 
(Bourne and Hollingsworth) 


Neat shorts in corded cotton teamed with a cotton lawn shirt in the Ae ] y : Wes 
3 : : ! ? (Left) Plaid canvas espadrille in 
same sand colour streaked with white (Jaeger Boutique) | : é j green and black; plaited kid 
: : jg ] ; laced shoe in blond; and blond 
inkle; others are copied from the Italian fisherman’s and have | > sandal that has the broad and 
yproad hems that bell out above the ankles. | pointed strap saddle-stitched in 


The belted look is very much to the fore. Many suits for ; : bs 

arly autumn, when they are made of supple wools, are belted. : J ‘ pean adem ge 7 
or evening belted tailored jackets that just cover the hips 
yppear over short sheath satin dresses that match. The collar- ; 
ess ones can hang straight from the shoulders if preferred; those we _ i 

ith collars are pleated into the waist, the pleats being stitched ek fag 
lown, and the belt goes over the jacket. On summer suits the 
ackets are shorter than the evening satins and made from soft 
ilk or fine wool with wide backs that blouse out over the close- 

tting belts, fronts being smooth. Autumnal tweed suits often 

ave a fitted jacket with a narrow buckled belt of the material or leather 
il round. During the summer the belted fashion has spread to beach jackets, 

ade from cotton, they are smartly folded in by a belt over shorts and bra 
oT a One-piece swim-suit, so that about an inch shows below. Tennis outfit 
ire constructed on the same principle with a belted jacket over shorts. 


knitted in a diamond design that 
would look well also with either 
shorts or jeans (I. and R. Morley) 


.» VER-BLOUSES in the Harrods show of beach wear looked very sy 
in white, tangerine, or butcher blue cotton poplin with a drawstring a 
aist. These were full and worn over matching bikinis or one-piece swim-g 
ermilion was another colour that was repeated during the show in | 
horts, cotton separates, sun dresses and dance frocks; it was combined 
ellow for exotic fruit prints. A silk beach jacket in a muted Persian p 
ylues and reds on white fastened by a belt at the waist. This jacke 
hich went a closely pleated skirt, was knee-length, had a collar and long 
ind was worn with plain shorts and a deep bra. A French cotton jers 
ooked different with horizontally striped cornflower blue and whit¢ 
ind a striped cowl collar. It was otherwise all blue and was worn oy, 
ind bra striped at the hem. Fora young girl to wear dancing there wd 
otton gored dress mounted on a stiffened foundation and embroid 
1 loose spray of field flowers on the hem of each gore. This had an { 
ine and very brief sleeves, a décolletage that is as popular this sur 
trapless one. Spot cotton day dresses with flounced hems and b 
sun tops can be matched at Harrods for mother and daughte 
etal-coloured jersey one-piece swim and sun suit woven with 
hread hails from California. It is a fabric so supple that i 
eautiful sleek drapery. 
Dior concentrates on a blurred outline in his first colleg 
lutumn, Coats appear to be considerably bulkier, falling in gj 
rom narrow shoulders. Collars button in front and fold up rou 
ind the coats glow with colour, red, gold and a delicious gay 
plendid foil for black or brown. Greens run through all the dg 
lothes, mostly in muted tones. There is much black for cockta 


rarnet red, mushroom brown and gold among the satins 
Prox 


| 
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SOTHEBY’S ~~ BIGGS =| 


announce the Sale on 4th July of of 
FINE JEWELS AND JEWELLERY MAIDENHEAD 


including the property of (OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


the late BARONESS BUXHOEVEDEN, MRS. GEORGE TIBBITT, MRS. J° 
SIMPSON, the late Mrs. BENETT STANFORD and MRS. MARIE WRIGHT 


lh eae 


EARLY 18th CENTURY BRACKET CLOCK 
BY SKELTON BARRETT, IN WALNUT CASE. 
Extreme depth 54”. Height to top of handle 15”. 


Width 82”. 


An important Necklace in baguette diamonds, also forming a 
Bracelet and Ear Clips 
Illustrated catalogue (1 plate) 6d. Plain catalogue 3d. post free 
Jewellery Sales held regularly each month. Advice given without charge. 


eee) SOTHEBY & CO.) rer 


Abinitio, Wesdo, 
6545 34/35 New Bond Street, W.1. London 


JOHN BELL «/f ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


We cordially invite you to a special Display of fine eighteenth-century Furniture and 
Silver in our Showrooms at Maidenhead from the 15th to 29th June. We are not 
Showing at the Antique Dealers’ Fair. 


28, 30, 32 HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 


3,\BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


A very attractive small Antique Regency SN : < WHITEHALL 4732 
Mahogany Cabinet with original open : : : ee : — 

bookshelves. Width 284 inches, extreme 
height 5 feet 10 inches. 


A FINE EARLY GEORGE II SILVER COFFEE POT © 
BY JOHN LE SAGE, LONDON 1734 


